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HE LONDON OPERA, CONCERT, and 
T CHOIR AGENCY, 20, CHARING CROSS, S.W 
Managers, Societies, Institutions, Concert-givers, and others, 
desirous of Engaging Vocal and Instrumental Performers, are 
furnished with Names, Terms, and all necessary particulars, on 
communicating with the Agents (Messrs. Rudall, Rose, Carte & 
Co.), who will make Engagements, and complete the arrange- 
ments. The Agents will either engage any Artistes named, or 
select Artistes themselves. They will also make up Parties at 
fixed sums, and, in fact, transact all business connected with 
Public or Private Musical Performances. 
Rrpatt, Rosr, Carte & Co. Office, 20, Charing Cross, 8.W. 





mHE CHORAL SOCIETIES’ DIRECTORY 
FOR 1869. 


The compilers of this work (the first number of which will 
appear in a few weeks) beg ae to solicit from the Sec- 
retaries of the various Choral, Philharmonic, and Oratorio 
Societies throughout the United Kingdom, a short statement of 
the following facts:—Name of Society ; number of members; 
how long established ; names and addresses of Secretary, Trea- 
sarer, and Conductor ; number of concerts given during the past 
year, and the music performed at each; annual subscription 
payable by members ; and a list of choral and orchestral music 
belonging to the Society. Also the names and addresses of 
vocalists and orchestral players of ability residing in the town. 
This information will be properly classified and inserted in the 
Directory free of charge. The price of the work will be, to con- 
tributors of information as above and to subscribers, one shilling ; 
to the general public, half-a-crown. Communications should be 
addressed withont delay to the publisher of the C. 8. Directory 
at Mr. Bowering’s publishing office, George-street, Plymouth. — ; 





HE C. 8. DIRECTORY.—It is particularly 
requested that the information solicited in the above 
advertisement be forwarded without delay, in order that the 
work may be produced during the current month. Intending 
Subseribers are also requested to remit thirteen stamps to 
the — The Subscription List will close on the 
Sist inst. 


M*: J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessons IN Vorck Propuction anxp Vocatisatioy, 
i according to the Italian Method. 
TEACHER ALSO OF THE PIANOFORTE. 





Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 
\ DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, Bronprsnury- 
mits, Kinpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 





\ DME. R. SYDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 
her friends and pupils that she continues to give Lessons 
on the Guitar and Concertina.—38, Welbeck-street, Cavendish- 
square, W. 
\ ADAME RUDERSDORFF will return from 
4 her engagements in Germany on Monday next. 
Letters respecting concert engagements or lessons to be 
addressed to 15, Marlborough-road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 


Mss BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 
H that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Sco‘land, during the Autumn. 
Northen tonr in England in December. For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 


MSS ELLEN GLANVILLE (Soprano) will re- 
turn to Town from her Welsh tour with Mr. Ellis 
To Jan. 10th. Address, 1, Tolmer-square, Hampstead- 


a. 











\ ISS ROBERTINE HENDERSON will SING 

Jan. 15th and 16th, Liverpool: 18th, 19th, Broughty- 
Ferry, Dundee ; 20th, Aberdeen ; 21st, Edinburgh ; 28rd, Glas- 
sow; 2th, Newcastle ; 26th, Walworth ; Feb. 8rd, Plymouth ; 
fth, Banbury (morning) ; 22nd, St. John’s Wood Atheneum ; 
Mth, Hackney ; March 11th, Croydon; 15th, Marlborough ; 
me, Newbery j Bist, Birkbeck Institution.—19, Newman- 








M® and MDME. PATEY are free to accept 
Hi plone NW. during this month.—9, Burghley-road, 





ME. ELLA requests that all Letters in reference 
to the Musical Union be directed to Messrs. Lamborn 
Cock & Co., Treasurers, Bond-street, or to his publisher, Ridg- 
way, 169, Piccadilly.—Jan. 1, 1869, No. 9, Victoria-square, 8.W. 


Me. JOHN HODES gives Lessons as usual 
wn 0 : Pian Singing and , 
Address, Mr, semn Race, eee ere 


(joONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
mie arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
treet, 


a. in the provinces.—Nimmo’s Library, 55, Wigmore- 











T* CHOIR-BOYS WANTED in the Chapel 
Royal Savoy (Savoy-street, Strand). Salary, 5 guineas 
‘onually,and instruction in music, Sunday Service only. 
Chapel on Wednesday evening next between 


“EXETER HALL. 
MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC. 
a 


No. XIL, VOL. 3, FOR JANUARY, 


—)§ — 


1869. 


1. Song, ‘Another Year.” Alberto Randegger. 
2. Pianoforte Piece, Selection from Mendelssohn's ‘ Lobge- 
sang.” H. W. Goodban. 
. A New Year’s Hymn. GQ. A. Macfarren. 
. Song, ‘‘ Leave all to God.” Francesco Berger. 
i ~~ Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 11). 
ult. 


nm OO 


E. F. Rim- 


Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 
NOTICE.—Volumes I. and 11. of ‘‘ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s, 6d each. 


METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. ; 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Beok and 
Music Sellers in the Kingdom. 





METZLER & CO.’S 
MUSICAL BIJOU. 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES. 





In Numbers, 6d. each; post free Seven Stamps. 





These Works have been most carefully edited, and will be 
found as correct as the high-priced Music. Printed from 
bold type, on good paper, in handsome wrapper. 


. 1.—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (First Selection). 

», 2—Nine Baritone Songs, sung by Mr. Santley. (Including 
«*Q mistress mine,” by Arthur Sullivan.) 

+” a Contralto Songs, sung by Mdme. Sainton- 
Dolby. 

», 4—Thirteen Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Second Selection). 

», 5.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (First Selection). 

», 6.—Fifteen Popular Comic Songs. 

» 7.—Twelve Sacred Vocal Duets. 

+ %—Twelve Christy Minstrels’ Songs (Third Selection). 

ae a Christy Minstrels’ Comic Songs (Fourth Selec- 
tion). 

», 10.—Twenty Popular Anthems. 

», 11.—Fifty Popular Hymns. 

5, 12.—Twenty Popular Sacred Songs (Second Selection). 

», 13.—Fifteen Popular Sacred Songs (Third Selection). In- 
cluding Songs by Miss Lindsay, Stephen Glover, &c. 

5» 14.—Twenty Popular Scotch Songs (First Selection). 

», 15.—Tweive Piaxororte Pisces by Heller, Schumann, 
Badargewaka, Voss, &c. 

,, 16.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Popular Composers. 

», 17.—Eight Pianoforte Pieces by Benedict, Heller, Ley- 
bach, &c. 

», 18.—Nine Pianoforte Pieces, 

», 19.—Seven Pianoforte Pieces by Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Favarger, &c. 

,, 20.—Kight Pianoforte Pieces, including some of Mendels- 
sohn’s popular ‘ Lieder ohne Worte.” 

», 21.—Kight Pianoforte Pieces, do. do. 

», 22.—T'wenty Popular Scotch Songs (Second Selection). 

», 23.—Dance Music, containing—“‘ Jolly King 

Quadrille,” ‘‘ Pretty Jemima Waltz,” “‘ British Army 

Quadrille” (easily arranged), ‘Orpheus Galop,” 


lesque Gal p.” 





METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 





METZLER & COS 


CONTAINING ONLY 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 
BY THE MOST 


PRICE THREEPENCE EACH NUMBER. 





METZLER & CO., 












Apply at the 
7 aad g O'clock. 








Christmas 


“*Winter’s Night Polka,” and the popular “ Bur- 


PART-SONG MAGAZINE, 


EMINENT MODERN COMPOSERS. 


—_—i—— 

No. 1. ‘Bright Tulips.” G. A. Macfarren, with remarks on 
ral Singing by the composer. 

No. 2. “Sweet Lady mine.” Henry Smart. 

No. 3. ‘‘Gather ye Rosebuds.” G, A. Macfarren. 

No. 4. “Sweet Lady Bird, awake.” J. L. Hatton. 

No. 5. ‘*T could wish you, all who love.” G. A. Macfarren. 

No. 6. “Solatinm in Adversis.”” Henry Smart. 

No. 7. ‘‘The Bellman.” G. A. Macfarren. 


Fifth Edition, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. Td. 


THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 


MOST REY. ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


BY 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


Avrior or “Canistaxpom'’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. FLAYES, Lyall Placo, Eaton Square, 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 
BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THR 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 


To which are added 


CHANTS ror THR Maeyiricat ayp Nuxc Dimitris, axp 
Resrorses FOR ADVENT AND Lxyt, 


As sung at All Saints ; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLB CHANTS, &c. 


London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





a 


‘ 
BREAK, BREA K!” 
SONG. 
THE POETRY BY TENNYSON. 
SUNG BY MISS ANNA JEWELL. 
COMPOSED BY E. JEWELL. 
Price 3s, 

Lamnorn Cock & Co., 63, New Bond-strect. 





TIONS for JANUARY, consisting of Songs, 


Burlington-street. 


\) 


res} 


and Christmas. Terms (gratis and post free) on application 
References solicited. 


the PIANO, 
) of MUSIC. 119th Edition, free by post, 13 stamps. 
Chronicle, 


of all musiceellers. 





Just published, 


J. H. Dsanx. Price 4a. 6d. 
Avaryar & Co., 86, Newgate-street, E.C. 


NE HUNDRED NEW MUSICAL PUBLICA- 


Dueta, 
Piano Solos, Piano Duets, and Dance Music.—A list may be had 
gratis and postage free of Messrs. Robert Cocks & Co., New 


ESSRS. ROBERT COCKS & CO. beg most 
ctfully to inform the musical profession and the 
heads of schools that they are prepared to send out PARCELS 
of MUSIC for SELECTION, returns to be made at Midsummer 


eS" MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for 
654th Edition, 70 large folio pages, 4s.— 
Order of all musicsellers and booksellers ; and of the publishers. 


LARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS 


«Every child learning music should have this book.” —Morning 
London : Ronzat Cocks & Co., New Burlington-street, and 


« PPALLING LEAVES.” Capriccio for Piano. By 





vas QUEEN’S CONOERT ROOMS, Hanover 


Balls, 


edding Breakfasts, Hebrew Weddin 
modern kitchen), Concerts, 


Lectures, Meetin 


etor. 


uare.—This elegant suite of Rooms, suitable for 
; ~ (with use of 


RY COCKS, 
Apply to Mr. W. Hl. Hall, at the rooms.—ROBERT COCKS, 
Propri 





Yor invigorating and enriching the voice, and 
affections of the throat, has maintained its hi ‘ 
quarter of a century, and the flattering 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price ONE SHILLING each. J’ree by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


(Paes CELEBRATED TUTOR for the! RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
J PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music,| \_/_ the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 
Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. studies in Book 5. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale ({RAMER'S SEVENTH BOOK. | Studies com. 
Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 


with Familiar Arrangements of favoarite Sacred and Operatic RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little Bennett, &e. 


) Fantasias progressive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected ‘2 WW a ° 
from the Best Writers, Preludes a Exercises from the more _ M ~ S NINTH BOOK, Advanced Studies 
advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons rom Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 

° » > YP'e 7 AT 

YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain (YRAMER'S TENTH BOOK. 

J “fReereations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &e, 
aml Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK Sacred 
ape. — 7 a : bi tl ear ra © Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 
ts - ER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various zy a ie tets ame 

) Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the “Ce AMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 
following Book. Cramer's celebrated Studies (continued). 


forte. 


The Modern 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recenr Srreer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





(SAuEe's VOCAL TUTOR, containing the Oe- = FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts, ‘puaras 


Useful for school and class teaching. {RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, taini Duet 
scala‘ audible » eg containing Duets, 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- C Trios, and Part-songs by celebr. on Composers. 


) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two| 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the| RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. | J vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- | trom celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 


cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the “Works of | Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


Roasinl, Rabin, Schire, Garcia ; Part Songs, @o. dc. RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of | J) vations on the Art of Singing (continued) ) by Manuel 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa-| Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini,|and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also,|Soprano and Baritone voices, by W. V. Wallace and Henry 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers, Smart. 


Books 9 to 12 are in the Press. 











Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W. ; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


—_ 
RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLO: 
Deux Impromptus pour le Piano. Composée par + ¢. 


CRatheO THOUS 2.c0cc cece sc cccccecsccsocesses 30 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





\ ARGUERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Meni 
; Price 3s. ‘ 
Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, w, 





= aa 
‘TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupr, 3s 
Caause & Co. Limited, 201, Regent- street, W. 


Cnc NEW = MUSIC FOR Th 


OSE BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. ¢, Levey 
Sole 4s. Duet 5s. P 


Cramer & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, Ww, 








pera QUADRILLES. On Popular Airs 
By Hewat ps Vittiers. Solo 4s. Duet 53, 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Roget heed Ww. 


eT 
HINELAND QUADRILLES. On Songs 0 the 
Rhineland. Solo 4s. Duet 5s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street W 








I ECEPTION LANCERS, By r. Banner, 
Price 4s. 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





OLLEE-WOLLEE-HAMA GALOP. By 
Henri pg Vittirrs. Price 4s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 
N ORNING-LEAVES WALTZ. (Morgenbliitter, 
By Jonayn Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regeut-street, W, 














A= POLKA. By Joann Srravss. English 
Edition. Price 3s, 





A “VIE D'ARTISTE VALSE.  (Kiinstlerleben, 
By Jonann Srravuss. English Edition. Price $s, 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, meee, Ww. 


LAYFULNESS POLKA. (L? Enfantilage) By 
Jouann Strauss. English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limatbed, 201, Regent-street, W. 
AR FORCE GALOP. 
English Edition. Price 3s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W, 





By Jonmann Srnivss, 





SSEMBLY WALTZES. (Juristen Hof-Ball- 
Tanze.) By JoHann Strauss. English Edition. Price %, 
Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





a vacated S DANCE MUSIC, as ers at 
Covent-garden Promenade Concerts. ‘English 
Price 3s. each Number. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


UR TWO HEARTS. Vocal Duet. By Bonpzst. 
Pri q 
ah & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
G GRETTON’S MERRY OLD ENGLAND 
e TOCCATA. 8s. 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street. 











CRAMER’S HARMONIUM BOOK, 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Resenr Srreer, W.; 
Ano SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





R4« NDEGGER’S seheied SONGS. 
To 8 amerd 20. .ccccccsccccccccecesesoeoss 
Innamorata d’una stella (in G) . xenale és tt 
ditto (in Bflat) cee 
Se siete buona, come siete bella ..........++++ 2s. 6d 
Le Lane 8 belie (ie OD cuixtancdetseeiniean 2s. 64. 
ditto (in B flat) 2s. 6d 


“Four ltalian songs, ‘Si siete buona,’ *Innamorata @ wt 
stella,’ ‘Io t amero,’ and ‘La luna é bella,’ by Alberto Randegge! 
(Cramer & Co.), may be safely comm ed to those who 
something genuine and Italian to sing. The second is, 
the most important of the four as a composition. 
Randegger does not come before the public em 
neither disrespectfully. He always does his best. and 
sometimes very good.” —Atheneum. 








Beautifully illustrated in colours. 

AWN OF SPRING. Polka de Salon. By 
ie cial — 3 : , taal Ernst Dats. Price 3s. 
( HW! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET. “A pleasing title ; a very pretty picture to match it; three 

THEE, Written by B. 8. Monteomgay. Music by) pleasant lines of Jean Ingelow as a motto; and above alls 
Euzasetn Purr. 26. 6d. most spirited movement varied with great musical skill. — 

Brighton Herald, 
Caanse & © Limitet 201, Bg nt-street, W. | 
— oe | Caamun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 
Words by L. H. F. pu 


——— 
.ADED LEAVES. rN 
F 8 as x. Adapted from a me lody of Paul Henrion WY» yh hahs NIE LEE. By Cuanrxs Brann, 
RYEY. Sa. 
i Cc & CO Rege 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. | mann wm Seen’, O08, veaiursntns Pe 


COUNTRY LIFE. Written by Cuarurs 
‘PE AK TENDER WORDS. ome by) Mrs. Dickens. Composed by Jony Huttag. Price 3s. 
b Howard Paul, 3s. CRAMER « Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 
Cc & Co, Limi 201, R t-st w. re ge ogi 6, ee ee 
tt ae re tw he se HUTCHINS CALLCOTT’S NEW HALF. 


. HOU KS with the best composers. BLUMENTHAL 
rPHE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F.| and SCHUMANN now ready. Solo, 4s, duct, 68. Accompani- 
each. 


pu Teanzacx. Music by Bonpess. Price 3s. | mente : Flutes, Violin, and Violoncello, ‘Is. 


CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. | 





Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








Just Published, Price 4s., 
Tse CURRAGH CAMP WALTZ 
By E. DE SELVIER. 
Cramzr & Co, 15, Westmoreland-street, Dublin. 








With elegant Title-page in colours, 
PAUL HENRION’S EXQUISITE BALLAD, 
CAPTIVITY. 
(QUE JE VUUDRAIS AVOIR VOS AILES.) 
With English and French Words. 
Price 3s, 
“A = le Weekly Chronicle. 
« Beautiful gad snl "Edinburgh Ladies’ Quon Journal 


Cork 
«Deserving, of the “highest mced. of praise.”—Flesew! 
Chronicle. 





Caamus & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. __ Chansa & Co., Limited, 201 Regent-street, London, W. 





Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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- NEW YEAR BELLS. 


I. 
Chime, beautiful bells, 
Chime on the midnight air, 
Much thy glad music tells 
That is so sweet and fair ; 
Chime of the good and true, 
Ring out in gladsome tone, 
Telling the saddened heart, 
Earth has no darker grown ! 


Il. 
Chime, beautiful bells, 
Peal out the good old song, 
Such as the angels sing 
When man is saved from wrong. 
Ring till all men shall hear 
Beautiful sounds alone, 
Leading their footsteps near 
Unto the great white Throne ! 


Dexter Situ. 








PROVINCIAL. 





The Dumfries and Maxwelltown Choral Society 
gave a grand performance of the “Messiah” on Dec. 
93rd, in the Mechanics’ Hall. The vocalists were 
Miss Anna] Hiles, Mdlle. Angele, Mr. George 
Perren, and Mr. Thos. Brandon. Mr. John Hullah, 
conductor. I'he performance was very satis- 
factory. 





The second of the Birkenhead Subscription 
Concerts took place on Wednesday the 30th 
December. Mr. Charles Hallé and the London 
Glee and Madrigal Union were engaged. Mr. 
Hallé’s pianoforte solos were of course thoroughly 
appreciated, and the part-singing of Miss Jane 
Wells, Messrs. Baxter, Coates, Land and Lawler 
was much admired. Miss Jane Wells sang 
Haydn’s “My mother bids me bind my hair” 
very nicely, also her new ballad “‘ The old cottage 
clock.” 





The “ Messiah”’ was performed by the Liverpool 
Musical Society at St. George’s Hall on the even- 
ing of New Year’s Day. The soloists were Mdme. 
Helena Walker, Miss Chadwick, Mr. Leigh 
Wilson and Mr. Merrick. Mr. C. A. Seymour was 
leader of the band and Mr. Sanders conducted. 
—At the Saturday and Monday evening con- 
certs last week the singers were Miss Ellen 
Glanville and Miss Adelaide Newton, with Mr. 
Ellis Roberts, solo harp, Mr. Ellis Roberts, jun. 
solo violin, and Mr. Fielding, pianoforte. Miss 
Adelaide Newton has a fine contralto voice, 
and she sings with energy and spirit. Miss 
Glanville sang Gounod’s “Ave Maria” with 
harp and violin accompaniment, and took 
part with Miss Newton in several duets, 
which were charmingly sung. The harp solos of 
Mr. Roberts were much admired.—tThe panto- 
mimes are drawing crowded houses to all the 
theatres, “Ali Baba,” at the Alexandra, is a 
magnificent spectacle. Hengler’s and the 
Christys are doing well, and Mr. Maccabe still 
occupies the Queen’s Hall.—Rossini’s ‘“ Stabat 
Mater,” and a miscellaneous selection, will be 
performed at the next Philharmonic Concert. 
The principals are Mdlles. Tietjens, Bauermeister, 


and Scalchi, Signors Bulterini and Campi, and Mr. 
Santley. 





The Philharmonic Society, Derby, gave its first 
concert of the season on Tuesday evening, Dec. 22. 
The concert was very successful. The band, 
tumbering about forty members, is complete in 
the number of wind instruments both reed and 

. The program included the Overtures, “Men 
of Prometheus,” Seraglio,” &c.; also Haydn’s 


Symphony in E flat, No. 10. Mrs. T.O. Bateman 
ind Mr. G. 8. Hendley were the vocalists, and 
tach received an encore. Mr. W.S. Woodward led 
Ye band, and Mr. W.W. Woodward officiated as 


pianist and conductor.——At St. Marie’s Catholic 
Church, Midnight Mass was celebrated with great 
splendour on Christmas Eve; the Mass, sung with 
full orchestral accompaniments, was Haydn’s 
Imperial Mass in D. No. 2, under the able direc- 
tion of Mr. W. W. Woodward, organist.——A 
selection from the “ Messiah’? was given in the 
Osmaston Road Chapel, by the choir, assisted by 
the leading amateurs of thetown. Mr. P. Warren 
presided at the organ performance. Mr. W. W. 
Woodward conducted. The latter gentleman also 
gave during the evening an extempore perform- 
ance on the organ, and played Bach’s Grand 
Fugue in G@. minor.——The Choral Union 
commence their season with ‘ Solomon” on 
Jan. 22. 





The Theatre Royal, Belfast, has been nightly 
filled by large audiences, and Mr. Barry Sullivan 
and Miss Kate Saville entered upon their engage- 
ment in the establishment. On Monday evening 
“ Othello” was produced, Mr. Sullivan giving a 
much better delineation of the Moor than when 
last in this town, while Miss Saville made an 


excellent Desdemona, and Mr. J. F. Warden 
a very middling Iago. On Tuesday evening Lord 
Lytton’s great play of “Money” was per- 





formed. The Classical Harmonist Society 
opened its nineteenth season on Tuesday even- 
ing, on which occasion a grand concert was given 
by the following artists :—Mdlle. Tietjens, Mdlle. 
Bauermeister, Mdlle. Scalchi, Mr. Santley, Signor 
Bulterini, Signor Campi, Mr. Wehli, and Signor 
Bevignani. The Ulster Hall was crowded to 
excess in all parts, and in every respect the con- 
cert was one of the greatest successes which we 
have had in Belfast. Mdlle. Tietjens and the 
great baritone endorsed the high opinion which 
their previous performance in Belfast had led the 
public to form regarding them, while Mdlle. 
Bauermeister, who evinces a decided improve- 
ment since last here, was also very cordially re- 
ceived by the audience. Mdlle. Scalchi proved 
herself to be a contralto rather above the ave- 
rage ; Sig. Bulterini rendered himself somewhat 
disagreeable by trying to prove that he was a 
powerful tenor; and as for Signor Campi, if he had 
thrown more life into what he attempted, his ex- 
cellent basso voice would have shown to much 
more advantage. These last three vocalists were 
hitherto unknown in this town, and although the 
success of neither of them was very marked on 
Tuesday night, their future appearance amongst 
us will be hailed with pleasure. Mr. Wehli was 
exquisite in his pianoforte solos, and the accom- 
paniments by Sig. Bevignani could hardly have 
been surpassed. 





The Glasgow Choral Union gave their annual 
concerts in the City Hall on New Year’s Day. 
The program of the morning concert con- 
sisted of the following:—Miscellaneous selec- 
tion of Sacred Music; Anthem, “ Arise, shine, 
for thy light is come,” Elvey; air, ‘The people 
that walked in darkness,’ Handel; air, ‘‘ Lord! 
vouchsafe Thy loving-kindness,” Rossini; air, 
“QO God! have mercy,” Mendelssohn; motett, 
‘‘Lamb of God,” Naumann; air, “ Hear ye, 
Israel,” Mendelssohn; Spohr’s oratorio of the 
“Last Judgment.’ The vocalists of the Union 
numbered about 400 and the instrumentalists 
about 30, supplemented by an equal number of 
professional artists. ‘The solo vocalists were 
Mdme. Florence Lancia, Mr. W. H. Cummings and 
Sig. Foli. The conductor as usual was Mr. H. A. 
Lambeth, the organist Mr. A. L. Peace. The 
Union sang very well together, with the exception 
of a tendency of the bass voices to be rather pro- 
minent. Dr. Elvey’s anthem, ‘ Arise, shine,” a 
fine bold piece in the key of B flat major, was 
excellently rendered. The solos were very finely 
given, particularly those by Sig. Foli. Mdme. 
Lancia’s voice was rather weak for such a large 
hall. In the “Last Judgment” the soloists had 
the assistance of Mrs. J. M. Hutchison, a member 
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of the evening concert consisted of the following :— 
Miscellaneous selection of secular music ; overture, 
“ William Tell,” Rossini; song, ‘‘The monks of 
old,” Glover; grand aria, “ Ah! non giunge,” Bel- 
lini; ballad, ‘Sing me that songagain,” Guglielmo; 
part-song, “ Night, lovely night,” Beyer; song, 
“The Diver,” Loder; ‘ Good-night, sweet 
Mother,” Diodonato; serenade, ‘ Good-night, 
beloved,” Balfe; ‘ Acis and Galatea,” a serenata, 
Handel. The soloists were Mdme. Florence 
Lancia, Miss Margaretta Smyth, Mr, W. H. Cum- 
mings, and Sig. Foli. The overture to ‘* William 
Tell” was excellently played by the orchestra. 
The part-song “‘ Night, lovely night” is a pretty 
movement, and was warmly re-demanded. Mr. 
Cummings’ singing of “ Good-night, beloved” was 
well received. Sig. Foli was warmly‘applauded at 
each song, and his rendering of ‘The Diver” 
produced an encore. In‘ Acis and Galetea” tho 
whole of the artists acquitted themselves admir- 
ably. The attendance at both concerts was 
very large considering the prices. We may 
remark en passant that the programs printed 
by the Union for these and all their con. 
certs are distinguished for neatness, and the 
notes and biographical sketches with which they 
are enriched are very creditable to the writer, 
whosoever he is.—-At the Prince of Wales 
Theatre “ Valentine and Orson hys Brother” is now 
in its fifth week of popularity. Many littlo 
alterations for the better have been made in it, 
and it runs considerably smoother. Mr. Davis is 
exceedingly comical as Orson and has introduced 
a new song in the eccentric line which takes 
immensely. There are two transformation scenes 
inthe pantomime—not merely a repetition—but 
two completely different scenes. ‘The first is 
called the “Triumph of Britannia,” the other 
‘*Home of the Bluebells.” Both are exceedingly 
rich and chaste in design, and ensure a nightly 
call for the artist, Mr. Merry. 





Mr. Hallé’s Eleventh Series of Concerts has 
already run half its course, the tenth concert 
taking place at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester, 
on New Year's Eve. The attendance was not so 
good as the program warranted :— Overture, 
“King Stephen,” Beethoven; Romanza—Mr, 
Santley, ‘‘Il mio rimorso” (‘‘ Dinorah”) Meyer- 
beer; Grand Concerto, Pianoforte—Mr. Charles 
Hallé, in C minor (first time), Mozart; Song—Mr 
Santley, ‘‘I wish to tune my quivering lyre,” 
A. 8. Sullivan ; Overture, ‘Il Barbiere,” Rossini ; 
Grand Symphony, “The Power of Sound,” Spohr ; 
Cavatina—Mr. Santley, ‘Il mio piano” (La 
Gazza Ladra’’), Rossini; Partita, Pianoforte—Mr. 
Charles Hallé, ‘“‘ Preludium, Sarabande, Courante, 
and Gigue,” in G (first time) Bach ; Grand March, 
from “Le Camp de Silésie,” Meyerbeer. Beet- 
hoven’s overture was a comparative novelty 
here. The faultless performance drew down 
long and prolonged applause. Mr. Santley 
was in full force; in fact, we do not remem- 
ber him more ‘vigorous or more dramatic, 
even on the stage. The romanza from “ Dinorah,” 
“Sei Vendican” (for he did not sing the one set 
down in the program), and Sullivan’s new song, 
“T wish to tune my quivering lyre,” showed him 
at his best. The cavatina by Rossini lacked hu- 
mour, and so was no longer the podesta’s song, 
as we are accustomed to think of it. Spohr's 
‘* Power of Sound” was well played by the band, 
who also gained honours in Rossini’s effervescing 
overture to ‘Il Barbiere,” and also in the march 
of Meyerbeer, but in this last the brass instru- 
ments were too noisy. Mr. Hallé played, in his 
usual finished style, the concerto of Mozart and 
the selection of J. 8. Bach. Much thanks are 
due to him for these resuscitations. They are 
too good to be consigned to oblivion yet.—— 
‘Valentine and Orson,” the pantomime at the 
Theatre Royal, improves on a second visit; never- 
theless, we are bound to assert its inferiority to 
some of the previous years’ Christmas pieces at 
the same theatre. There is a want of fun about 








of the Union, for the contralto parts. The program 


it that one expects, and there are but few points 
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in the dialogue, so that the success of the piece 
is due in no small degree to the actors and the 
scenery. Orson is played in very excellent style 
by Mr. Rignold, his fine figure and deep bass 
voice being of immense service as the wild man of 
the woods. The character of Valentine falls to 
Miss J. Ruth, but she shows a want of stage ex- 
perience. Mr. Righton is very funny as the 
Princess Eglantine ; his make-up is quite deceptive, 
and when he dances a pas seul he brings down 
rounds of applause and is almost invariably com- 
pelled to repeat his dance. Mrs. Bickerstaff as 
Agatha, the Princess’s waiting-maid, is but ill 
suited, she is worthy of a better 1éle, and this re- 
mark applies to Mr. Everill as Hugo; he has no scope 
in such a part. The music is good, and the ballet 
better than usual. Of the different scenes the 
Kesidence of Mother of Pearl, the Hall of Plated 
Pillars and the Forest Glade are the best, and 
very superior specimens of sconic art they are. 
The pantomimes at the Princes’s and the Queen’s 
Theatres we must speak of next week. The 
fourth meeting of the Gentlemen's Glee Club was 
held at the Albion Hotel on the 5th inst., under 
the presidency of J. M. Wike, Esq. The glees 
and part-songs though not given with all the finish 
we should like were nevertheless much appreciated 
by a large audience. Best among the number 
given were Webbe’s ‘‘Swiftly from the mountain’s 
brow,” Danby’s ‘Fair Flora decks,” Battye’s 
“Child of the Sun,” and Callcott’s fine composi- 
tion ‘‘When Time was entwining,” Cuschmann’s 
lovely trio, ‘‘ Io prega,” was spoiled inadvertently 
by a sad mistake on the part of the second soprano. 
Afterwards a capital selection was given, in- 
cluding Cooke’s “ Fill me, boy,” ‘* We country 
clodhoppers,” &c., &c. ‘This last introduced an 
old favourite at the Club, Mr. Ben. Ramsbottom, 
who met with almost an ovation, and after the 
glee he gave “Old Daddy Winter” in fine style. 
‘he veteran pianist to the Club, J. J. Harris, Esq., 
of the Cathedral, accompanied and conducted 
with his usual ability. Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Paul gave their entertainment at the Free 
Trade Hall last Saturday; the attendance was 
even greater than on the previous Saturday, 











method to instruments, and the members of the 

Tonic Solfa Orchestral Association, with a choir, 

performed a selection from the “ Messiah.” There 

was also a paper by Mr. Cowley on the study of 

orchestral scores, and a model lesson on the violin | 
by Mr. Macnaught. A most instructive part of the | 
proceedings was a lecture by Mr. Proudman on | 
‘A comparison of the popular choral music of 
England and France.’ ‘The Paris Prize Choir 
sang French compositions by De Rille, Ambroise 
Thomas, &c., which they heard in Paris. These 
were contrasted with such of our own favourites 
as Webbe’s ‘‘ When winds breathe soft,” “In going 
to my lonesome bed,” and Henry Smart’s ‘‘ Shep- 

herd’s Lament.” Mr. Ashcroft lectured on some 
points in the history of English Church music, 

his choir illustrating. Mr. Miller, of Glasgow, | 
gave a first singing lesson to a class of pupils, | 
which was followed by criticism, and there was | 
also a conference on the promotion of the method 

in ‘Temperance Societies and Bands of Hope. At 
the close of the last meeting Handel’s “ Hallelujah 

Chorus ’”’ was unexpectedly called for and sung by 
all present, although there were not more than 
three or four copies of the music in the room. 

The City Choral Union gave its annual per- 
formance of the “ Messiah”’ on Monday last. ‘The 
principal vocalists being Miss Blanche Reeves, 
Miss Lizzie Riseam, Mr. J. Greenhill, and Mr. 
Hubbard. Special praise must be awarded to 
Miss Blanche Reeves for her singing of “ Rejoice 
greatly’ and ‘‘ [know that my Redeemer liveth.” 
Mr, Hubbard's ‘ Trumpet shall sound ” (obbligato, 
Mr. Dearden) narrowly escaped an encore. Mr. 
Greenhill’s best song was ‘‘Thou shalt break 
them.” The chorus was generally effective, and 
had the accompaniments of the solos been played 
with more delicacy, the orchestra might have been 
pronounced satisfactory. 











THE THEATRES. 





At the Grecian ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman” is the 
name of the pantomime, but it has little or 





and the talented entertainers were as success- 
ful as ever in the different impersonations —— 
The Diorama of Ireland has apparently taken a 
new leaso of popular favour, for it has been 
largely patronized during the holidays. New 
scenes have been added, and Miss Nelly Hayes 
continues to be one of the leading features.—— 
Butterworth’s Christy Minstrels gave two perform- 
ances at the Free Trade Hall on New Year's Day. 

—The ‘Cirque Internationale,” in Bridge 
Street, and the different Music Halls have also 
been doing well since Christmas, the performances 
being really first class. 





CONCERTS. 





The Monday Popular Concerts re-opened after 
a short holiday interval, with the following pro- 
gram :— 


Quartet, in C major, for two violins, viola, violon- 
COMO ....5. 
(MM Joachim, L. Ries, Henry Blagrove, and ft 

Kong, “I know a song” 

(Miss Edith Wynne.) 

Konata, in D major, Op. 58, for pianoforte alone 

(Medme. Arabella Goddard.) 
Sonata, in G, Op. 06, for pianoforte and violin... Beethoven. 
(Mdine. Arabella Goddard and Herr Joachim) 
Song, ‘ Orpheus with his lute” .........0ceee ee Sullivan, 
Miss Edith Wynne. 
Quartet, in B flat, Op. 64, No. 5, for two violins, 
viola, and violoncello Haydn, 
(MM, Joachim, L, Ries, Henry Blagrove, and Piatti.) 


ozart, 
iatti.) 
Benedict. 


Schubert. 


The Tonic Solfaists have just concluded their 
annual reunion, held as before at the Literary 
Institution, Aldersgate Street. These meetings 
are designed to raise the educational status of 
teachers, and the proceedings include model 
lessons for criticism, and lectures on musical 
composition, harmony, and musical history. In 


the series just concluded, Mr. Curwen lectured on 
the recent adaptation of the Tonic Solfa method to 
the musical tuition of the blind, and on “ Definite 
ideas of trausition aud chromatic chords,” Mr. 


/name, but introduces a sort of demon who lives 


nothing in common with the melodrama of that 


j at the bottom of sea, and who, together with 
| Nilus (Miss Denvil), the evil spirit of the Nile, 
loves Nisennisi (Miss Armstrong), a ‘‘ model wife 
whom he has raised from a cauldron; but prince 
Egypticus (Miss Victor), meeting in his travels 
the lady at the bottom of the Nile, falls in love 
with her and his passion is returned ; but to get 
rid of him Nilus gives him a potion which has the 
double effect of depriving him of his memory and 
of making him “tight,” and we have a clever 
drunken scene by Miss Victor. Then there is 
Creamices, king of Egypt, (Mr. Grant), and 
Mummahi’s queen (Mr. Jackson), and Rummifisis 
(Mr. Manning), the prince’s attendant, who shares 
his scrapes and gets into more of his own. 
Finally there is Flora, the benevolent spirit who 
sets everything and everybody to rights and 
brings us to the “ Transformation Scene.” Such 
are briefly the materials for the scenery, machinery, 
verbal humour, and practical fun which form the 
real attraction of the introduction. Of the 


Proudman lectured on the present relation of the | have been undeceived in the most practica) ~ 


=—=—., 
last evening. 

Mr. Dickens, who was advertised to read his 
“Christmas Carol” and the “Trial Scene fro 
Pickwick,” made his appearance with tolerahls 
punctuality and commenced his reading, byt the 
noise made by the ingress of people to the stally 
was so unbearable that he was compelled, out ¢ 
consideration for the better-behaved people yh, 
had paid lower prices, to come to a dead stop, Py 
fully ten minutes, with admirable patience, he 1, 
mained silent, leaning on his reading-desk, by 
still the irritating influx of dilatory snobs op), 
tinued, the audience, in the galleries, who had 
been waiting quietly for two hours for this intg. 
lectual treat, testifying their indignation } 
means of groans, cries of ‘‘ Snobs” ‘‘ Cads,” “Why 
didn’t you put up the shutters earlier?” &. Og, 
corpulent old gentleman whose ears caught this 
storm of yells on entering the hall, looked towards 
Mr. Dickens, evidently conceiving him to be thy 
object of the demonstration, but soon discover 
his error. Surely, sir, a few words in you 
columns would help to put a stop to this intolg. 
able and growing nuisance, and teach these jj. 
bred and selfish people that they can better shoy 
their importance than by heartlessly interfering 
with enjoyments of which they are themselry 
evidently entirely unappreciative.—I am, &c., 

J.C.R. 
Clarendon-road, Notting-hill, Dec. 23. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—There is one way in which the nuisance 
of late arrivals at concerts, lectures, and readings 
may be effectually prevented; and as I have seen 
the custom in operation and experienced its com. 
fort both as an auditor and as a lecturer, I beg 
to suggest its general adoption in connection with 
musical and literary entertainments. 

When in the United States, in October last, I 
had the honour of giving a course of lectures in 
the ‘ Lowell Institute,” at Boston, and there! 
found the following excellent practice established. 
Precisely at the hour advertised for the com- 
mencement of the lectures the doors were closed. 
The ante-room clock was kept three minute 
slow, and by this the lecturer was governed; # 
that when he appeared on the platform the 
auditors were all comfortably seated, and thos 
who came to hear were able to do so without 
interruption. Want of punctuality in com- 
mencing entertainments is the cause of lateness 
on the part of audiences. Let readers, lecturers, 
singers, &c., habitually begin at the appointed 
time, and let the comfort of those auditors who 
are prompt in their attendance be secured 
by the exclusion of late comers until the eal 
lof a piece, or until a convenient break can 
be made for their admission. The “ fashionable 
nuisance” can be cured in no other way. Those 
who come late for the sake of being the better 
seen may thus have their vanity gratified without 
infringing on the enjoyments of the moe 
intellectual patrons of the entertainment— 
Iam, &e., Axexr. MELvILur Baul. 

18, Harrington-square, N.W., Dec. 26. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 





scenery, the ‘‘ Gardens of the Magi on the banks 
of the Nile” received well merited applause ; and 
the Transformation Scene “A Fairy Pool” is 
very pleasing and effective. The harlequinade is 
lively and as bustling ag it ought to be. 








THE LATE ARRIVAL NUISANCE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 


service to the public in calling attention to the 
ill-bred practice which obtains among a certain 
class of people of systematically arriving late to 
entertainments in St. James’s Hall. If these 
selfish and ill-conditioned persons ever had a doubt 
of the unpopularity of their behaviour, they must 








Sir,—The Pall Mall Gazette has lately done some | 


Sir,—The remedy for the inconvenience cou 
‘plained of in the Pall Mall Gazette is easy. 
Persons who arrive late cannot reasonably 00m 
plain if they are prevented taking their seats 

|a pause occurs. Such a rule would prevent 
annoyance on all sides. The managers of the 
| various entertainments of the kind would dow! 
to make the plan known at the doors, in order t 
prevent any mistake that might lead to alterci- 
tion in the room.—I am, &c., 

Dee. 26. 








M, A. B. 


—_~._—— 


THE PITCH. 


To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sin,—Many thanks for the insertion of ™y lettet 
in your most useful and impartial journal. ! 
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now, with your leave, proceed to discuss some of the 

é sining points put forward in “ Subscriber's” 
«se in “your issue of the 26th of December on 
wehe piteb.” Tam sorry to find that the only belief 
common to us both is that ‘there are no men so 
ignorant of that which they teach as singing- 
ae theories, most of which are so 
obscure and illogical as to place them beyond the 
province of reason orreach of argument ; and were 
it not that I consider such theories fraught with 
danger to the student of the vocal art, I should not 
feel myself justified in thus intruding upon your 
valuable space. Imagine, for example, the results 
of the following system, if brought to bear upon 
the fragile mechanism of the human larynx.” The 
yoice can be raised by increased force of blast, 
and also tension of cords; the best tone appears 
to be created when cord and wind synchronise.” 
Now as the development and preservation of the 
voice are subjects of deep interest to the musical 
world, I shall proceed to state the results of ex- 
periments and investigations (as set forth in my 
work on the Human Voice) of the greatest medi- 
cal and musical philosophers, from which I trust 
your readers will be able to decide for themselves 
the question of “pitch” as regards the voice. 

The special instrument for the production 
of sound in the vocal arrangement is the 
larynx. This instrument is a perfect musical 
box, provided and fitted with the most delicate 
and beautiful machinery for carrying out 
its functions, namely, membranous folds or 
ligaments, and the muscles and contrivances 
which set them in action. It is not sound alone, 
however, but the various modifications of it, which 
result in the production of voice of different pitch, 
quality and register, that have to be accounted 
for; and on this point the greatest diversity of 
opinion exists: some contending that the vocal 
apparatus resembles a string instrument; others, 
that it is like a reed instrument; others again 
comparing it to a purely wind instrument ; and all 
explaining the pitch, quality, and range of the 
voice according to their own peculiar views. The 
most favoured theory in these countries, and that 
which is not only advanced, but according to 
which vocal art is taught every day, is the string 
instrument theory; and since, to our thinking, it 
is of all others the most absurd and objection- 
able, it will be well before proceeding further 
to give the arguments for and against it, so 
that the reasons for its rejection may be the 
more readily received. Vocal ligaments vibrate 
when agitated by a column of air. This fact early 
attracted the notice of scientific investigators, 
and must unquestionably have been that which, 
in the infancy of discoveries connected with the 
vocal organs, first suggested the idea of the vocal 
apparatus being a string instrument. Ferrein, 
an early and eminent authority in the field of re- 
search, was 8o struck with what he conceived to be 
the analogy between the vibration of the vocal 
ligaments and that of strings, that he at once 
tamed the ligaments vocal cords, and endeavoured 
Yoaccount for voice in its entirety by an explana- 
tion of the action of these ligaments alone. From 
him the term vocal cords has been carried down 
% our own time, but the name is wrong, first 
in itself, from the fact that the ligaments, 
being flat and rectangular, bear no resemblance 
whatever to cords; and next, by implication, 
because the vocal organ not being a string 
instrument, the term vocal cords or vocal 
strings applied to it is calculated greatly to 
wislead as to its true nature. Vocal cords, 
however, Ferrein called them, and vocal cords 
m the truest and fullest sense of the term, 
he Unquestionably considered them, for he has 
tot only laboured to prove that they vibrate on 
the same principle as ordinary membrane twisted 
‘nto strings, but he also records his unqualified 
oa that all vocal sounds of whatever pitch 

ue to the longitudinal tension or otherwise 
ties cords alone. The Rev. Professor Willis, 
mad Whose deep devotion to investigations on 





This assertion is fully exemplified in | larynx, to the exclusion of any proper consideration 


this subject undoubtedly merited and should have 
been productive of better results, adopts this 
theory of Ferrein. If however we reflect for a 
moment on the plan of investigation which these 
men and a host of others adopted, it becomes 
evident they were led away by experiments on the 


of the other portions of the vocal arrangement. 
Thus they supply us with numerous experiments 
made after death upon human larynxes ; and they 
give us plans, sections, and elevations of most 
wonderful and elaborate machinery, by which they 
stretch the vocal ligaments according to the 
mode which they thought nature adopted, and by 
which also they stretched pieces of ordinary mem- 
brane shaped to imitate the vocal ligaments ; 
and they tell us the results were alike in both 
cases, namely, that the production of sound 
followed on the direction of a current of air over 
the tense free edges of the membranes, vocal 
and otherwise. These results would seem to have 
satisfied them that the vocal organ was a string 
instrument, and accordingly they set to work 
to build up proofs to suit this theory, rather than 
seek to advance any other theory from new proofs. 

The dry rules of mathematical science in the 
hands of the mightiest philosophers had failed to 
explain the laws which regulated the vibratory 
movements of a common drum-head piece of 
parchment; and yet these same rules were brought 
in by the advocates of the string theory, to ac- 
count for the actions of membranes regulated 
by the unseen influence of nerves and com- 
pletely out of the reach of observation at the 
period at which they started their theory. Pro- 
fessor Willis and others made experiments with 
pieces of leather and caoutchouc, or {India rubber, 
placed over the orifices of pipes in connection with 
the bellows of an organ; the results are put 
forth to prove that voice is indebted not only 
for its origin, but for its pitch and range, to the 
lengthening or shortening of the vocal ligaments. 
Pushing the arguments for this theory still 
further and applying the mathematical rules, 
they undertook to describe with accuracy the 
exact amount of tension the ligaments undergo 
in the production of certain notes. They knew it 
to be a law which obtained in the vibration of 
strings, that if a string of a certain length and 
tension produced a certain sound, half that string, 
or a string of half that length and tension, would 
produce the octave above the note sounded, and 
this law they applied in their experiments on the 
larynx of the dead human subject. The vocal 
ligaments were stretched to a certain length and 
made.to vibrate with a current of air, they were 
then shortened to half that length, and sounded ; 
and it was found that the last sound was as near 
the octave of the first as was requisite for all 
legitimate purposes of experiment, and distinctly 
proved how voice was regulated as to its pitch. 

Now, apart from the fact that experiments on 
the dead subject can never be taken as conclu. 
sive evidence of any function in the body, and 
also that mechanical contrivances, however per- 
fect, are poor and insufficient imitations of any- 
thing in the human economy, it must become 
apparent that these experimenters were only 
labouring to prove what has been commonly known 
for generations past, namely, that membranes, 
whether twisted into strings as for the 
violin, or drawn into rectaugular strips as in 
the vocal cords, or stretched equally in all 
directions as in the drum, are capable of 
giving out musical sounds if made to vibrate; and 
that the pitch of these sounds will vary according 
to the amount of longitudinal tension of the mem- 
branes; but in applying this law to their experi- 
ments on the dead human larynx, they seem 
altogether to have forgotten that they were 
stretching and taking liberties generally with 
the unresisting vocal ligaments, which they had 
no authority for supposing nature did, nor, from 
the construction of the parts, could do. 

1, Hatch Street, Dublin, G. J, Lez, 











Jan. 5, 1869. 


SINGING MICE. 

To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Sir,—The existence of these little animals, 
especially in domestic dwellings, is by most people 
regarded as mythical, though they are spoken of 
by writers on natural history. Last night, how- 
ever, I had auricular evidence of the fact. 

About eleven o'clock I was called down to the 
basement floor of my house to listen to a singing 
mouse. From the corner of one of the kitchens, 
where there is a mouse-hole, came a song such as 
one would hear from a well-trained canary bird, 
though in greatly subdued tones. They were soft 
and sweet beyond description, and the notes per- 
fect and continuous, not a discord among them, 
and often accompanied by a delicious trilling. 
For full ten minutes my daughters and I stood 
listening to the music with absolute astonishment 
and delight, so clear and exquisite was it. How 
much longer it might have continued to sing we 
know not, for we left it while yet warbling. 

T should tell you we possess a canary which has 
a fine voice, and although it does not live ‘‘ below 
stairs,” the mouse might have found its way above 
and learned its lessons, as naturalists tell us the 
mouse does sometimes from the bird; especially 
does the hedge-mouse of the country so acquire 
the art of singing, but it is of great rarity. 

If you consider this lusus nature of sufficient 
importance to be worth a place in your columns— 
it certainly was a curiosity to me—the story is 
quite at your service—Enclosing my card, I am, 
Sir, yours obediently, dD. 
Brixton, Jan. 2. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sr1r,—About twelve months since we had a 
singing mouse in my house at South Norwood, 
and evening after evening he used to amuse us 
with his delicate little whistling in different parts 
of the house. I set a trap in one of his haunts, 
and caught him early one evening. He was 
allowed to remain there, and continued singing 
in the trap for upwards of an hour. On examin- 
ing him I found him of a slightly different colour 
to the common mouse, being more inclined to a 
“brownish fawn” colour, and the skin soft and 
silky ; the nose was short, and the eyes brilliantly 
black and bead-like. 

The weather being mild, and thinking his usual 
habitat was more likely to be ‘‘out of doors” 
than ‘“in-doors,” we turned the little fellow out 
into an adjoining field, and have not heard him 
since. 

The singing is quite different to that of the 
hedge mouse, the “trilling” being more like that 
of a very young canary, and peculiarly mild and 
sweet in tone.—I remain, Sir, yours obediently, 

London, Jan. 5. H. W. L. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Sir,—The most reliable explanation of the 
Singing Mouse phenomenon is that the supposed 
gifted little musician is in reality the victim to a 
disease caused by the presence of a worm, pro- 
bably cysticercus fasciolaris, inhabiting its liver. 
The irritation caused by the presence of this 
parasite brings on repeated attacks of coughing, 
the sound of which, through the tiny trachea of 
a mouse, closely resembles chirping, or whistling. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Jan 5. 








Houtioway’s Prius AND OrntwENT.—A great and manifest 
advantage of Holloway’s treatment is observable in adminis- 
tering his Pills to children, who are never disgusted with 
them, as with many medicines which they abhor, The present 
sudden variations of temperature are most trying to the 
skin, lungs, and nervous system. Hence the prevalence of 
pimples, blotches, boils, erysipelas, sore-throat, bronchitis, 
and other chest complaints. Holloway’s excellent remedies 
are fortunately formed to cope successfully with each and all 
of these maladies. His medicines gradually insinuate them- 
selves throughout the body, whence they silently expel all 
impurities, and where they stop all irregularities. They root 





out what is wrong, and strengthen what is right. 
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BEETHOVEN'S LAST MOMENTS. | 

A letter addressed by the composer Anselm | 
Hiittenbrenner to Mr. A. W. Thayer, the U. 8. | 
Consul in Vienna, and subsequently published in | 
the Gratzer Tagespost, throws a light upon the last 
moments of Beethoven, concerning which his 
biographers have much differed. Among the various 
points of this communication the subjoined may be 
interesting :— 

‘* When, on the 26th of March, 1827, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon, I entered Beethoven's 
bed-room, I found there Hofrath Breuning, his son, 
and Mrs. van Beethoven, the wife of Johann van 
Beethoven, landed proprietor and apothecary, of 
Linz, and besides, my friend, the portrait painter, 
Joseph Teitscher. I believe that Professor Schind- 
ler was also present. These gentlemen, after a 
while, left the composer in his death struggle, and 
had little hopes of finding him yet alive on their 
return. During the last moments of Beethoven there 
was no one in the room except Mrs. van Beethoven 
and myself. After Beethoven had lain from three 
o'clock in the afternoon, when I came, breathing hard 





in his agonies, yet without consciousness, till above 
five, a flash of lightning, accompanied by a violent 
clap of thunder, came down and lighted up the death 
chamber (there lay snow in front of Beethoven's 
house) with a dazzling glare. After this unexpected 
phenomenon, Beethoven opened his eyes, lifted up 
his right hand, and for several seconds looked up- 
wards, his fist clenched, and with a very serious 
threatening countenance, as if he meant to say, ‘I 
defy you, you hostile powers! Avaunt, God is with 
me!’ when his raised hand fell back upon his bed, 
his eyes half closed. My right hand lay under his 
head, my left rested on his chest. No more breath, 
no more motion of the heart! It is not true that I 
had asked Beethoven to take the dying sacraments, 
but I did, at the request of the wife of the late mu- 
sical publisher, Thomas Haslinger, cause Beethoven 
to be asked in the most delicate manner by Jenger 
and the landed proprietress, Mrs. van Beethoven, 
to fortify himself by the taking of the Lord’s Supper. 
That Beethoven said to me (who was not even 
present on March 24, 1827, in the forenoon, when 
he took the Viaticum) the words, ‘ Plaudite, amici, 
comadia finita est,’ is pure invention. Nor did 
Beethoven, I am sure, make use of such an ex- 
pression, so utterly contrary to his straightforward 
character, to anyone else. On the other hand, 
neither did Mrs. van Beethoven relate to me on the 
dying day of her brother-in-law, that after he had 
tuken the Viaticum he had said to the priest, 
‘I thank your reverence, you have brought me 
comfort.’ ” 





ROSSINIANA. 





Rossi1n1's SyRiNGE. 

In an interesting communication to the Athe- 
neum, Mr. Blanchard Jerrold (we are surely com- 
mitting no breach of etiquette in assigning their 
full meaning of the initials B. J.) tells us the use 
of that mysterious ivory syringe bequeathed by 
Rossini to his wife. 
It was his countryman Nicolo, we are told, who 
taught Rossini all his delicate science in the pre- 
paration of the Genoese paste for the palate of the 
gourmet. ‘The macaroni being cooked a point (a 
triumph of skill which is not to be reached by the 
first comer), Rossini had at hand a thick sauce 
made with foie gras and the filets of ortolans 
flavoured with his darling truffle. With a little 
ivory syringe the maestroinjected the precioussauce 
into each separate tube. 
of silver,—an improvement surely on porous ivory. 


His master’s syringe was | head, and the crucifix clasped in the hands, and the 


tunate man. You might have attacked Rossini’s 
harmony, but not his salad-bowl. “Take,” he 
wrote to his dear Angélique, ‘oil of Provence, 
English mustard, French vinegar, a squeeze of 
lemon, pepper and salt, and mix well; then add 
some finely-chopped truffles. The truffles give a 
kind of nimbus to the whole, which raises the 
gourmand to a state of ecstacy. The Cardinal- 
Secretary, whom I met a few days ago, rewarded 
me with his apostolic blessing for this discovery.” 
Decidedly, music and gourmandise were associated 
in the mind of the composer who called the truffle 
the Mozart of mushrooms, and said he knew of 
nothing save a truffle to which he could com- 
pare ‘Don Juan.’ The ivory macaroni syringe 
was among his musical instruments: was pro- 
moted to an appearance in a codicil, and ranks 
with the instruments that discourse sweetest 
melody. 





Dorf’s PicturE or THE MaEsTRO. 

The same pen which communicates the above 
tells of an interesting work projected by Gustave 
Doré—the painting of Rossini. Some day the 
picture will be wrought out of the materials that 
are left. Our children’s children may see, by 
some great painter that is yet to be, a Chamber 
of Death. Upon the couch, bountifully pillowed, 
the grand head, in the chambers of which 
“ William Tell” was created; aside, living genius, 
bright and young, intense in manner, and eager 
to catch the fading rays of the great friend, and 
throw them upon the canvas. The scene will 
bear date November 18, 1868; Gustave Doré 
leave-taking with Gioacchino Rossini! 
It is not possible tolook upon a more interest- 
ing hasty work of a loving hand than this portrait 
of the dead composer. It is in broad, bold pencil- 
marks, save where the hand approached the tender 
light andshade of the temples, and the indescribably 
delicate mouth and nose; here the artist’s pencil 
became smooth and light, and exquisitely sensitive. 
You see the haste; at the same time you feel the 
emotion that makesit. Notadimple, not a muscle 
is however slurred over. The artist was deter- 
mined to preserve all from the grave, so that lovers 
of Rossini’s music who have yet to be born by 
millions, should hold in their homes the faithful 
human mask he wore in life. Inthe Church of the 
Trinity, when the gifted interpreters of Rossini’s 
genius filled the air, the familiar figure of the 
painter lingered at the bier, loth to leave. We 
are cold in these circumstances,—outwardly at any 
rate; and it is not among us that all the Arts, in 
the persons of its greatest living representatives, 
would meet to do honour to the illustrious servant 
of one. 

Nor can we understand—that is, can the Eng- 
lish mass, or British genteel public, understand— 
such a scene as that which happened in Gustave 
Doré’s studio after the obsequies of his beloved 
friend. The Italian is simple, with more than the 
Frenchman’s warmth. The Italian deputation, 
sent from under Rossini’s skies to pay a final tribute 
of national love to him, the last funeral duties over 
went to the Rue Bayard, to see that which had 
been snatched by the artist’s hand from the grave. 
There was the maestro, as in life he sat, with 
closed eyes (a perpetual habit of his), and with 
his hands clasped, at the head of his table, dealing 
out lively comment as his humour led him. His 
simple countrymen wept like children before the 


from the earth. But for the pillow propping the 


wreath upon the coverlet, the beholder would 





Rossini was happy: his macaroni was served with | say—That is the Rossini who would dream in 
His death, and|compary, and who when gayest seemed to close 
reading of his will, in which his ivory macaroni) his eyelids as upon an inner consciousness—a 
syringe is solemnly bequeathed to his widow, has | dream within a dream. 
drawn the att ntion of the chroniqueurs to the | the face is,the divine’tranquillity. ‘To have caught 
delicate Rabelaisian proclivities of the author of 
His famous letter to his 
cousin Angélique, on his new salad, had been dis- 
Ile who has invented a salad is a for- 


Imperial gastronomic honours. 


* The Barber of Seville.” 


juterred. 


All of death that is upon 


this out of the ebon shadows of Erebus is a glory 





} 


pencil-marks that had snatched the honoured head’ 
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REVIEWS. 





The Church's Creed or the Crown's Creed ? A Letter 
to the Most Rev. Archbishop Manning, ete, p 

Epmunp 8. Frov.xes, B.D., Author of * Christen. 
dom’s Divisions.” Sixth Edition. London: Hayes, 
This most remarkable pamphlet has produced 4 
great sensation, not only among Roman Catholics, but 
among both clerical and lay members of the Chure 
of England, and the more educated of Protestay 
Dissenters. It has run through six editions in rather 
more than a fortnight, and has procured for its author 
no little abuse from Romanists; and from others 
either admiration of his manly candour, or wondery 
his rashness. Of all the notable converts to Rom, 
from the Church of England Mr. Ffoulkes i 
possibly the best acquainted with Ecclesiastical 
History, and he has brought his extensive knoy. 
ledge to bear on the most important subjects, his 
statement of facts, his criticisms, and his argument 
being no less concise than forcible. We have yy 
intention of engaging in religious controversy, byt 
in the present state of men’s minds, and th 
anxiety everywhere displayed for the study of 
religious truth, a work like this should jy 
read by every one. One thing however wo my 
draw attention to for the sake of members of the 
Church of England with Roman ‘“ proclivities,” 
The chief advantage held out to converts, and their 
chief object in joining the Roman communion, jg 
Peace: the resting on the plain directions of 
unquestionable authority. But this is the very 
thing which the convert fails in attaining. My, 
Ffoulkes’ pamphlet proves that in no sense is any. 
thing to be gained by the change; and that while 
in the one church inquiry and criticism are freely 
permitted, if not enjoined, the “ rest ” of the otheriy 
only to be obtained by the sacrifice of the bes 
attributes, intellectual and moral, of responsible 
humanity. We again strongly commend the work 
to the attention of our readers. 








Economy of Life; or Food, Repose, and Love. Et 
hibiting the sources of Power and Pleasure, and the 
relation of Human Force to Human Enjoyment, 
By Georce Mites. London: Triibner & (0, 
1868. 

Mr. Miles is one of those philosophers who would 
fain reduce life to a formula. He theorises about 
the springs of action which move mankind, and 
about the ideas which constitute man’s supreme 
good, in a fashion which would be perfect if humm 
beings were so many automata, if endless variety of 
human will did not exist, and if our race moved in 
unison with the regularity of a veteran regiment at 
platoon drill. We are assured that human action 
springs from human wants, and that repose is ob- 
tained from the gratification of wants, and that re 
pose is the supreme good when measured by the 
expenditure of force requisite to obtain it. Mor. 
over that enjoyment is obtainable under the thres 
forms of food, repose, and love—a sybaritic theory, 
with which everybody will not agree. For ambition 
in its various forms is notoriously insatiable with 
the gratification of its wants ; seeing that its wants 
may be infinite, and therefore never to be gratified 
on earth or out of it. And repose is not always 
inseparable from ennui, a state of mind in which 
nebulous indefinable wants arise. And again, tle 
gratification of all wants can never be assured, 80 
that repose is never attained, and we are as far of 
at the end as we were at the beginning. An init 
terminate gust of human nature arises, an inet 
plicable crime, unfounded on any want to be gratified, 
is committed, and scatters Mr. Miles’s theory to the 
winds. He bas allowed nothing for the hums 
desire of Change—that need which leaves, alters 
time, repose tiresome, and food monotonous, 
love a bore. Mr. Miles’s notion of the suprelé 
good of life recalls the three wishes which the ims 
ginative sailor considered expressed mortal felicity‘ 
I. All the baccy in the world, II. All the rum i 


of which Gustave Doré is justly proud, and for} the world, III. More baccy. Only Jack was "" 
which the whole of intellegtyal Paris has already | more modest than Mr. Miles, and left love out # 





, thanked him. 
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— 
By Dr. Witnetm Lusxe. Trans- 


istory of Art. . 
Histor London: Smith, 


lated by F. EB. Bonyerr. 

Elder & Co. 1869. 

A history of art from earliest Oriental times 
might easily run into two hundred volumes ; and 
Dr. Liibke has endeavoured to compress it into two. 
js a matter of necessity his history is a mere 
outline. Architecture, painting, and sculpture are 
the branches which he takes in hand and illustrates 
with reference to modern taste as well as to 
Egyptian, Indian, and Babylonian antiquity. The 
work is therefore a mere essence, but a valuable 
essence, and any one who may desire a little easy 
cramming and will be satisfied with rudimentary 
knowledge without wanting detail, may find Dr. 
Libke’s book profitable. It is plain, concise, and 
understandable ; and the woodcuts in illustration 
of the subjects are not the least admirable portion 
of this handbook. 





Hints on Household Taste in Furniture, Upholstery, 
and other details. By Canaries L. Eastiare, 
Architect. London: Longman, Green, & Co. 
1868. 

Mr. Eastlake is a man of many theories and many 
fads. Some of his theories regarding domestic art 
—more especially regarding the anti-picturesque 
side of modern furniture—are incontrovertible, but 
like most theories, are generally impracticable save 
to millionaires. It is not every middle-class house- 
holder who can afford to furnish from Wardour 
Street; nor is everybody inclined to think Wardour- 
street furniture so enviable after all. Mr. Eastlake, 
among other things, recommends that we should do 
away With our present dining-tables and substitute 
a huge lumbering picturesque banqueting board; 
that we should renounce curves in furniture, truss- 
legs and so forth, and revert to straight lines; and 
that we should abolish for ever and ever the pink 
and white muslin toilet covers wherein our women 
folk delight. These we beg leave to include among 
Mr. Eastlake’s crotchets. People select furniture 
now-a-days with a view more to comfort than pictu- 
resqueness. A Derby chair, with its sprawling legs 
letter X fashion, and its sloping concave back, would 
doubtless shock Mr. Eastlake terribly; Mr. Eastlake 
would ery out for the removal of the inartistic thing 
and the substitution of a nice high back, straight- 
seated uncompromising Elizabethan thing with rigid 
legs. But on the bare grounds of personal comfort 
we give in to the Derby chair. Mr. Eastlake hates 
and despises the abomination of sofas which are com- 
posed of cushion upon cushion, and which betray no 
wood, nothing but pillowy softness and dimples. 
He will doubtless scorn us for confessing to a luxu- 
tious and effete fondness for these pillowy sofas : 
they may not be artistic, but they are uncommonly 
comfortable. With his remarks about splay gilt 
cornice-poles we agree, and consider a light brass 
tod a much prettier support for drawing-room cur- 
tains than a lot of heavy yellow masonry. 

We once heard a man with a theory about 
household furniture propound ideas much more 
original and progressive than Mr. Eastlake’s. Mr. 
Eastlake is for going back three centuries ; but 
the other man was for striking out fresh notions. 
Why, used he to urge, should we go on papering 
our rooms after one monotonous plan? Why not 
design, say a boudoir, after the fashion of a bird’s 
nest, with moss and creepers twining among the 
interlaced osiers forming the partition walls? (Slugs 
and insects, suggested a sceptic, but the man with 

‘theory went scornfully on.) And why have a 

Perpetual recurrence of ugly black-leaded grates ? 

Noble designs could be framed to contain the coals ; 

‘ bronze Cyclops glowering at his forge ; a metal 

B)Sy crooning over her pot ; a party of warriors by 

the camp-fire, And the man had many more 

theories equally available. On the whole we give 
the man greater credit for picturesqueness and prac- 
tieability than Mr. Eastlake ; and then his whims 

Were much more striking. 








Te Broadwa y Magazine. January. London; 
George Routledge & Sons. 1869. 
*4e hew year’s number contains a continuation of 
Miss Annie Thomas's “False Colours” and Prof, 























Henry Kingsley’s ‘‘ Stretton.” Among the occa- 
sional papers are an article on Bad Preaching, in 
which a prominent grumble of the age is put into 
plain language; a biographical notiee of the 
late M. Berryer; a twaddling essay by “A 
Woman,” in which the writer’s complaint that 
women are unintellectual is strongly verified 
by her own style; a couple of poems; and 
a record of personal impresssions of America by the 
Rev. Newman Hall. We do not recognise the policy 
of the editor in presenting in a magazine intended 
for American reading, a chronicle of what must 
strike all Americans as the most obvious common- 
places, although it is doubtless new to the English 
reader. Fancy, for instance, the United States 
being told by Rev. Newman Hall that “ Fort 
Niagara is at the mouth of the river on the 
American side, and the small town of Niagara 
on the British side.” ... ‘ The distance from 
Niagara across to Toronto is nearly forty miles. 
The lake is about 180 miles long. On the American 
shore is Oswego, famous for,” &c. It is as though 
an American writer were engaged to tell a circle of 
English readers that Carlisle is the capital of 
Cumberland, and the population of London about 
three millions; also that Kensington lies to the 
west of the metropolis, but Islington is in its north 
and contains the Angel. An article on London econ- 
certs summarises the futile results of benefit? concerts, 
and tells some anecdotes concerning the commercial 
side of musical art. Professional failings are not 
spared, and among the blots on the musical es- 
cutcheon, the Royalty system is seyerely dealt with. 
After explaining the meaning of the word, the writer 
proceeds thus :— 


“Now, there would be no harm in this system, 
which is purely a commercial, not an artistic 
arrangement, if the supply of good songs in the 
market were equal to the singer’s demand for three- 
pences. But it is found that the vocalist’s rapacity 
is in excess of the supply of worthy songs, and the 
consequence is that the royalty market is deluged 
with trash, which is forced down the public throat. 
The advantage of connection between a good song 
and a singer of reputation has always been recog- 
nised. The old songs of Handel bore the imprint of 
being sung by Bartleman, by Braham, by Vaughan, 
by Harrison, by Mrs. Salmon, by Mrs. Billington, and 
by Mrs. Bland. Unfortunately, we have no new 
Handel, but our royalty-mongers increase. Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby has seriously damaged her reputation 
by lending indiscriminate countenance to any rub- 
bish on which the publisher will promise a royalty. 
Mr. Santley is an honourable exception : if the song 
is good he will sing it for his own sake and for Art’s; 
if bad, he refuses all bribes of the publisher. In 
course of time, through persistent hearing of worth- 
less music in the ballad line, the public taste 
becomes vitiated, and audiences are content to listen 
to, and afterwards purchase, the vilest ware, on the 
strength of perceiving it sung by vocalists whom 
they been traditionally taught to respect. This is 
the injury which royalties do to musical art.” 








[Avarnrr & Co.] 
“* Falling Leaves.’ A Capriccio for the Planoforte. 

Composed by J. H. Deane. 

A very good show piece for those who will spare 
the time and labour of getting it up, and with far 
more intrinsic merit than nine out of ten compo- 
sitions of the ‘ brilliant” order. The themes are 
melodious, and the passages arise naturally from 
what precedes, without being unduly forced. The 
composer has made full demand on the resources of 
both player and instrument, and has been successful 
in the result he has obtained. 





(Cramer & Co, LIMITED. ] 

“ The Fairy Rose.” Waltz. By Frepernrtca. 

A very pretty waltz, and more lively than some 
late compositions of the class. The rhythm is 
well marked, an advantage whieh dancers can fully 
appreciate. 

‘Fill the Goblet again.” Drinking Song. Words 
by Lord Byron. Composed by Istpore pr Souua. 
The melody is bold, and suits the words, and in 

the hands of a good declaimer the song is sure to 

obtain favour. Its range is ten notes C to BE, 

common time, key C, 








“ Merry Merry Christmas.” Song. Written and 
composed by Henry WALLING. 

This is or ought to be a very seasonable song, 
though its frosted and snowy title-page does not suit 
the exceptionable weather which has prevailed at 
the present Christmas time. It is a lively air in 
2-4 time, key D, its compass confined to the octave 
of the key. Being simple and easy it is sure to 
please both singer and hearers. 





[Rupatt & Co, ) 

“The Setting Sun.” Song. With an accompani- 
ment obbligato for the flute. Words by H. B, 
Music by R. D’Oyly Carte. 

A simple melody in A minor, 3-4 time, the voice 
varying from B below the stave to A above it, fourteen 
notes. The accompaniment is tasteful and appro- 
priate. 





{R. W. Oxvxivrer. } 
“ Regarde-moi !” (Fondly regard me!) Duo, Com- 
posé par Epmonp Deprer. 

An elegantly written duet for soprano and tenor, 
with solos for each voice. It affords opportunity 
for really good singing, and accomplished artists 
may produce no little effect by a proper rendering 
of the melodious and expressive phrases which 
M. Depret has written. 





Puituarmonic Haut, Liverroor,—The London 
Glee and Madrigal Union—Miss J. Wells, Mr. 
Baxter, Mr. Coates, Mr. Lawler, and Mr. Land 
(Director)—have so often appeared in Liverpool 
that comment upon their musical capabilities 
would be superfluous. ‘Their repertoire includes 
some of the sweetest and most artistically 
harmonised compositions ever penned by man, and 
the manner in which they are rendered must in 
every instance constitute a perfect treat to all 
who can appreciate part-singing of the higher 
order. Last night the assembly seemed to be 
captivated with it. It was indeed very beautiful, 
and that the audience generally so esteemed it 
was shown by the genial plaudits with which 
the vocalists were greeted each time they entered 
the orchestra, and the encores they were Lenustd 
with.—Liverpool Daily Post. 








Horses in Barrig.—Although less distressing to 
see, the horses which have just lost their riders, 
without being themselves disabled, were formidable 
disturbers of any regiment which had to encounter 
them. The extent to which a charger can apprehend 
the perils of a battle-field may be easily underrated 
by one who confines his observation to horses still 
carrying their riders; for as long as a troop-horse 
in action feels the weight and the hand of a master, 
his deep trust in man keeps him seemingly free from 
great terror, and he goes through the fight, unless 
wounded, as though it were a field-day at home, 
But the moment that death or a disabling wound 
deprives him of his rider, he seems all at onee to 
know what battle is—to perceive its real dangers 
with the clearness of a human being, and to be 
agonized with horror at the fate he may incur for 
want of a hand to guide him. Careless of the mere 
thunders of guns, he shows plainly enough that he 
more or less knows the dread accent that is used b 
the missiles of war whilst cutting their way through 
the air; for as often as these sounds disclose to 
him the near passage of bullet or roundshot, he 
shrinks and cringes. His eyeballs protrude. Wild 
with fright, he still does not most commonly gallop 
home into camp. His instinct seems rather to tell 





him that what safety, if any, there is for him must 
be found in the ranks; and he rushes at the first 
squadron he can find, urging piteously, yet with 
violence, that he is by right a troop-horse—that he 
too is willing to charge, but not to be left behind— 
that he must and will “fall in.” Sometimes a 
riderless charger thus bent on aligning with his 
fellows will not be content to range himself on the 
flank of the line, but dart at some point tm the 
squadron which he seemingly judges to be his own 
rightful place, and strive to force himself in. 
Riding, as it is usual for the commander of a 
regiment to do, some way in advance of his regiment, 
Lord George Paget was especially tormented and 
pressed by the riderless horses which chose to 
turn and align with him. At one time there were 
three or four of these horses advancing close abreast 
of him on one side and as many as five on the other. 
Impelled by terror, by gregarious instinct, and by 
their habit of ranging in line, they so “closed” in 
upon Lord George as to besmear his overalls with 
blood from the gory flanks of the nearest intruders, 





and oblige him to use his eword,—Kingla ke'y 
* Invasion of the Crimea,” 
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i ete MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


Conducted by EDMUND YATES. 
STABLE FOR NIGHTMARES. 
The CHRISTMAS Number of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated Price ONE SHILLING. 


Fo XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
"| of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 
Diamond Mines. Also, Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred 
Miles of the Great River Sao Francisco, from Sabara to the Sea. 
By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F_R.G.S., &e. 
MYHE GREAT UNWASHED. In 1 vol. 
uniform with “Some Habits and Customs of the Work- 
ing Classes 2s ; es 
SSAYS IN DEFENCE OF WOMEN. 
1 vol. cr, 8vo. cloth, gilt. as 
RITISH SENATORS. By J. EWING 
RITCHIE. Inl vol. peel Se ls 4 
MERICAN PHOTOGRAPHS. By an 


AMERICAN. In1 vol. 








The Second Editionof oe 
MHE MOONSTONE. By WILKIE 


COLLINS. Author of “The Woman in White.” 3 vols. 


MVHE SEABOARD PARISH. By 
GEORGE MacDONALD, LL.D., Author of ‘ Robert 

Falconer,” &e. 8 vols. en 

M\HE OCCUPATIONS of a RETIRED 


LIFE. By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 


ATELLIE’S MEMORIES. By ROSA 


NOUCHETTE CAREY. A Novel, in 8 vols. 


OH By Mrs. 














HOUSE OF CARDS. 


CASHEL HOEY. A Novel, in 8 vols. 


NOT TIMES FOOL. By MORLEY 


FARROW. Author of “Giant Despair.” 3 vols. 
| URIED ALONE: a Novel. Jn 1 
vol. 








NAD: a Novel. By G. MANVILLE 
2 oe FENN, Author of dat Bent, not Broken,” &e. I in | 8 vols. 

HE DOCTOR OF BEAUWEIR. By 
: WILLIAM GILBERT, Author of “ Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c. In 2 vols. 


dealer het B- BROTHERS, 


18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
— ‘“ ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS. 
Published Daily and Weekly respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 

LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 

Messrs. Witson & Mackinnon, the proprietors of the above 

papers, which circulate largely in town and country through- 

out the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 

to Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 

an Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 

for insertion in their journals, as well as fur the transaction of 

all business in this country connected with their establishment 

in Melbourne 

FILES of THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AUSTRALASIAN,” 

as well as of other Australian papers, can be referred to daily, 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., at 

The “ARGUS” and “AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 

26, CORNUILL. 











NOW READY, 
PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS, 


No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 





Lonpon : 


CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





FOR STAMPED COPIES. 


Per Year . = * 
» 4-Year .. 3. 8d. 
» Quarter .. 4s, 4d, 


Payable in advance. 
*,* Coequrs AND Post-OrFick ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 
or J, SWIFT, 55, Kina-street, Recent-staeet, W. 
Orrices: 55, Kina Street, Recent Street, W. 
AND 
59, Fixet STREET, 
FROM EITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE 13 SUPPLIED. 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





M. J. R.—Not up to our mark. 

G, H. G.—We do not know; write to the composer. 
Anonymous.—You must send name and address before we 
ean consider your communication. 

S.—The paragraph was quoted from a contemporary. We 
have not forgotten our occasional correspondent, but 
have been patiently awaiting the second part of his 
“occasional” communication. This was to have fol- 
lowed in the week succeeding the first moiety: need we 
say how many weeks have elapsed since ? 
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It is requested that in future all communica. 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 
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We regret to say that Miss Nelly Moore is still 
indisposed, and suffering from a serious attack of 
typhoid fever. 


It is reported on good authority that Mdlle. 
Nilsson contemplates a tour through the provinces 
at the close of the London operatic season. 





Camilla Urso, the popular American violinist, 
is going to California, accompanied by Mr. 
Dexter Smith as acting manager for the violinist 
and for the two artists, Mr. and Mrs. D. C. Hall, 
who are of the party. 





Le Figaro has the grace to exclaim “ C’est 
abominable” after inserting the following exe- 
crable pun: “ Pourquoi la reine Isabelle n’aime- 
t-elle pas} le premier janvier?—Parce que les 
Espagnols ont décidé qu'elle ne méritait plus 
d'ét’reine.” 





It is announced, on the authority of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, that Mr. Hallé has given in his adhesion 
to the proposition to lower the musical pitch to 
the French standard, and that there is every 
reason to believe that Mr. Martin will follow the 
example. 





will be the room selected. 





We understand that Mdlle. Nilsson intends to 
give two grand concerts in the metropolis during 
the coming summer, which will be the only con- 
certs at which she will sing during the season. 
Probably either Exeter Hall or St. George’s Hall 


The Siamese Twins, undiscouraged by the 
opinion of the Edinburgh medical faculty aa to 
the inadvisibility of their undergoing a surgical 
operation, are now on their way to Paris to 
submit their case to the professors in the French 
capital. They are accompanied by two of their 


—— 
King John of Saxony has just publishe . 
popular edition of his verse translation of Dante 
Contrary to the rule in the case of royal author, 
his Majesty has produced a work which ig eon 
dered excellent, and deserves the esteem in whiy, 
it is held in Germany. 





Mr. Addison has been engaged by Miss Wilton 
to appear in the new piece, by Mr. T. W. Rober. 
son, now in active preparation. Mr. Addison yi 
form an important addition to a company that, 
under Mires Wilton’s management, has becom, 
one of the strongest and most popular we hay 
had of late years in London. 





A measure of theatrical reform, which hag ng 
yet been thought of in London, is about to }, 
tried in New York. Pike’s Opera-house is to y 
opened as a popular theatre, and there will be on, 
uniform and very moderate rate of admission ty 
all parts of the house. A series of Shaksperiay 
revivals will be the first performances given, 





Miss Bateman, at the termination of hy 
brilliant engagement at the Haymarket Theatre, 
presented Mr. Joy, her agent, with a central firg 
gun of most exquisite finish. The stock has gy 
inlaid plate of gold, with the following ingcrip. 
tion :—'‘ Presented to John Joy as a slight tokenof 
esteem and regard, and in grateful recognition of 
his kindness during the past five years. From his 
sincere friend, K. J. Bateman (Crowe). Christ. 
mas, 1868.” 





“Robinson Crusoe” appears to have been fre. 
quently treated as a pantomime opening. Sheri. 
dan is alleged to have contrived the pantomime 
called “ Robinson Crusoe, or Harlequin Friday,” 
which was produced at Drury Lane in 171, 
Some twenty years ago Mr. W. H. Payne was 
playing Robinson Crusoe at the same theatre 
under Mr. Bunn’s management, in a pantomime 
written by Mr. Maddison Morton. In 18 
Defoe’s story was the theme of the pantomime 
of the Princess’s Theatre. 





An exciting scene occurred the other day at 
Alcazar. Mdlle. Rose Saqui, a rope-dancer, was 
performing some jugglery feats, balancing daggers, 
lighted torches, &c., on the tight rope, when 
suddenly the terrible cry, “You are on fire!” 
arose from the audience. In reality a piece of 
burning stuff from one of the lighted torches had 
fallen on her head and set her long hair on fire. 
With one foot on the iron rope and another in 
the air, the woman did not lose her presence of 
mind. She passed her hand over her clothes and 
felt nothing. ‘‘ Aux cheveux!” cried the excited 
people. Malle. Saqui understood, and carrying 
her hand to her head, rapidly stifled the fire. She 
then continued her performance as if nothing 
had happened. 


Adelina Patti, after a series of three triumphs 
at Brussels, has left that city for Lidge. The 
Belgians have been intensely enthusiastic about 
the diva. 16,700 francs were made by the repre- 
sentation of “ Lucia; 17,300 francs by that 
“Tl Barbiere;” and on the last night, when Patti 
sang in Gounod’s ‘“ Faust” (in French), the t 
ceipts amounted to 19,200 francs, en unheard 
sum for Brussels. Some of the places were let st 
40 francs, and none less than 3 francs. The 
whole performance was one long ovation, and the 
house was perfectly electrified. Even the sep 
tical editor of the Lanterne, Henri Rocbefort 
vowed he never heard anything like it. Patt, 
as Marguerite, was bisée, called back after ever] 
air; bouquets and wreaths were showered dow 
upon her—she was nearly smothered in flower 
and the final trio brought down such & burst of 
enthusiasm that the whole of it had to beg™ 
through again. After this one is not sur 
to hear that Mdme. Adelina has half promised 
revisit Brussels on her way back from Russ 
where, of course, more applause and more flower 














daughters, who are self-possessed affable girls. 


await her. Indeed, no prima donna was ever 
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ived as she has been since the day when Mali- 
a played in the ‘‘Gazza Ladva,” and a spec- 
stats in a moment of wild enthusiasm, hurled 
a bouquet at the feet of the artist—a spontaneous 
tribute, which was immediately imitated by the 
whole audience, and gave rise to the fashion of 
throwing bouquets on the stage. 





Mdlle. Schneider, the representative of the 
Grand Duchess de Gerolstein, has just tried an 
action against a petty journal, La Veilleuse, which 
published memoirs purporting to be written by 
her, and giving minute accounts of interviews 
which the memoirs represented her to have had in 
the Exhibition year with various sovereigns and 
great personages. Malle. Schneider disclaimed 
the authorship, and claimed 30,000fr. for damages 
to her character. The court held the forgery 
proved, but was of opinion that the damage to 
the character of Mdlle. Schneider would be 
satisfied by sentencing the defendants to nominal 
fines and costs. 





A theatrical accident, which might have had a 
tragic finale, happened a night or two agoat Rheims. 
During the second piece, an inquisitive young 
gentleman, who had not the means even to pro- 
cure entrance to the “paradis,” or upper gal- 
lery, had somehow got upon the roof, and, 
crawling through the aperture, was intently sur- 
veying the house. Suddenly—curiosity being 
stronger than prudence—he made a false move, 
and fell upon the chandelier, to which he 
managed to cling, scattering, as he did so, the 
glass pendants in all directions, and considerably 
frightening the audience. A great hubbub en- 
sued, in the midst of which the gas was put out, 
the chandelier drawn up, and the adventurous 
imp, somewhat cut and bruised, was rescued 
from his perilous position. 

Apropos of the magnificent performance of 
Ambroise Thomas’s Mass “ de Sainte Cécile,” in 
the church of St. Eustache, the committee of the 
Society of Artist-Musicians have addressed the 
following communication to Mdlle. Nilsson :— 

“A Mademoiselle Nrusson, de lV’ Académie impériale 
de musique. 

“Heureux du précieux concours que vous avez 
bien voulu nous accorder pour l’exécution de la 
messe solennelle de Sainte-Cécile, le comité de 
l'Association des artistes musiciens veus prie 
dagréer ses hommages de vive gratitude. 

“Admirablement interprétée par votre magique 
talent vocal, l’ceuvre si belle d’ Ambroise Thomas a 
recu comme une consécration nouvelle; et malgré 
votre éclatant triomphe 4 Saint-Eustache, comme 
cantatrice, nous ne savons trop ce que nous devons 
le plus admirer de la suavité de votre voix ou de la 
bonté de votre coeur. A votre front brille une 
double auréole, l’aureole impérissable que forment 
la gloire et la bienfaisance. 

“Daignez recevoir, Mademoiselle, avec nos sin- 
cires remerciments, la nouvelle assurance de nos 
sentiments les plus distingués. 

“Les MemBres pu Comrfé.” 
Forty signatures follow of the members of the 
committee, headed by that of M. le Baron Taylor. 





The Pall Mall Gazette has the following note 
upon an exaggerated feature of the age :—* Ad- 
vertising is certainly making progress. The 
burlesques and pantomimes are full of tradesmen’s 
puffs. At Drury Lane a well-known firm of 
haberdashers have a scene to themselves for the 
ethibition of their Christmas goods, while Covent 
Garden introduces a similar display on behalf of a 
rival establishment. At the Polytechnic, again, 
& so-called scientific lecture is devoted to the 
glorification of a pushing watchmaker. Perhaps 
the pulpit will be invaded next. Sermons inter- 
larded with réclames of cheap coals and Gladstonian 
claret would no doubt command their prices. 
Among other novelties of advertising we may also 
note that the attractions of the South Kensington 
Museum are fully proclaimed by advertisement in 
the theatrical column of the Times along with 

Puss in Boots’ and ‘Turko the Terrible.’ 
Whenever any question is raised as to a new 


grant of money for the ‘boilers,’ triumphant 
reference is always made to the popularity of the 
institution as compared with the other museums ; 
but why should this system of advertising be con- 
fined to only one of the national collections ? 
Why should not Professor Owen be allowed to 
advertise his stuffed beasts, and Sir R. Murchison 
his fossils in the same way ?” 








The New York Weekly Review has the following | 
tolerant remarks apropos of a discussion respect- 
ing the fairness of Mr. Arthur Sketchley’s book 
upon America. ‘ We saw a great deal of him 
when he was in New York, and we believe him 
to be a fair-minded and sincere man. If he has | 
misrepresented America by giving one-sided views 
of her civilization, it is from want of accurate 
and broad perception, and not from ‘ wrath and | 
partiality. We can quite understand the | 
possibility of a foreigner sincerely disliking our | 
manners, customs, and ideas, and we trust the’ 
foreigner can quite understand our not caring a| 
rap about the matter. Everybody who visits | 
America is not expected to go away and praise | 
the country. Let Mr. Sketchley have his fling, 
therefore, and don’t call him hard names. No- 
body is hurt.” 





On Wednesday, being the festival of the Epi- 
pbany, there was full choral service, consisting of 
morning prayer and the ante-communion office, 
at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, where a 
curious practice of medieval origin was duly ob- 
served, according to the immemorial custom of 
the place. After the reading of the sentences at 
the offertory, “Let your light so shine before 
men,” while the organ played soft music, two 
members of her Majesty's household, in uniform, 
descended from the royal pew, and advanced to 
the altar rails, preceded by an usher or beadle, 
where they presented to the officiating clergyman 
(the Rev. Thomas Helmcre) a red bag, edged with 
gold lace or braid, who received it in an offertory 
basin, and then reverently placed on the altar. 
This bag or purse was understood to contain the 
Queen’s offering of gold, frankincense, and myrrh, 
in commemoration of the gifts of the Magi to the 
infant Saviour. 











A play in verse, entitled ‘‘ Maurice de Save,” 
has been accepted at the Thédtre Francais. It 
is written by MM. Amigues and Desboutin, of 
whom the latter is a painter, the former a gentle- 
man not unknown to literature. In 1860 M. 
Amigues furnished Le Temps witha correspondence 
which became famous, under the name “ Lettres 
d’Italie,” and which was afterwards continued by 
M. Erdan. About the same period he published 
a translation of Count Balbo’s “ History of Italy,” 
and afterwards wrote a history of the Roman 
State from 1815 to 1850. In 1864 he was ap- 
pointed Italian correspondent to the Moniteur 
Universal by M. Drouyn de Lhuys, editor of La 
Presse, without resigning his post on the Govern- 
ment paper. We need not remind our readers 
that Marshal Saxe has already been seen on the 
stage in M. Scribe’s drama “‘ Adrienne Lecouvreur.” 
The earliest novelty at the Thédtre Frangaise will 
be a piece entitled “ Les Faue Ménages.” 





M. Barriére is author of the drama of 
‘¢ Theodoros,” now in course of performance at the 
Chatelet. The task of writing a play upon the 
subject of the British occupation of Abyssinia was 
originally entrusted to MM. Brisebarre and Blum. 
Soon, however, M. Brisebarre retired in favour of 
M. Henri Rochefort, of Lanterne notoriety, who 
proposed to give the drama a satirical signification. 
Events compelled M. Rochefort in turn to 
withdraw, and MM. Barriére and Léon Beauvallet 
undertook the completion of the task. M. Bar- 
riére is now mentioned as sole author. It is not 
often that a work undergoes such vicissitudes 
previous to its appearance upon the stage. 
‘* Theodoros’’ is in five acts and fourteen tableaux. 





It is so composite a production one might suppose 





all the authors mentioned in connection with it 
to have had a share in its composition. It com- 
mences as a satire, continues as an extravaganza, 
and ends asa pantomime. The most noticeable 
feature in it is the splendour of its ballets. A pas 
of serpent charmers is a great success. In this 
repetition of the ancient Psyllic dance, Mdlle. 
Montero grasps a real serpent which she folds 
around her neck and arms, falling back at length 
in an assumed lethargy from its supposed bite. 
Some amusing gossip is current concerning the 
snake employed. The reptile is said to have lost 
all its original tastes, and to have become so tame 
and mild as to prefer milk to frogs. Some of the 
views of scenes in the Desert are striking, and the 
palace of King Theodore recals the designs of M. 
Alma-Tadema. 





One is rather puzzled to discern when Rossini 
was in joke and when in earnest. In all matters 
of eating he affected a profound enthusiasm 
which may or may not have been real. If real, it 
detracts from one’s regard of the great maestro. 
Witness the following letter, now published in an 
Italian journal as having been received by an 
Italian Sausage-maker. 


The Swan of Pesaro to the Eagle of Italian 
Sausage-makers. 

You have raised yourself to the very pinnacle of 
your art by the zamponi and cappeletti you pre- 
pared expressly for me; it is but just, therefore, 
that, from among the wild marshes of old 
Ondusa, my native country, I should elevate my 
harsh voice in gratitude to you. I appreciated 
fully the complete collection of your works that 
you sent me; my guests, also, did full justice to 
them. I will not attempt to set your praises to 
music ; for, as I told you in a previous letter, I 
am an ex-composer lost in the din of the modern 
world—happily for me, and also happily for you. 
You know how to vibrate certain notes that please 
the palate—a more infallible judge than the ear, 
for it is the most delicate and lasting of the senses. 
Only one note will I touch, that of my profound 
gratitude. I hope it will aid you to soar higher 
than ever in the regions of glory, so that you 
may deserve a crown of laurels, with which I 
should like to ornament your brow.—Your obliged 
servant, GroaccHINO Rossint. 





One of the Hungarian festivities in connection 
with Christmas is a dramatic representation of the 
Nativity and the Adoration of the Magi. This is 
more a travesty than solemn performance akin 
to the mysteries*or Miracle Plays. The; mixture 
of the comic and serious, which occurs in such 
buffooneries is shocking to the Western mind. 
Just fancy, for instance, a hussar, or liveried 
Hungarian servant, entering gravely, bowing 
and asking for permission to introduce to the 
company the Archangel Gabriel and the shepherds, 
Then, when the permission is given, the dramatis 
persone are duly presented once more, and begin 
their play. The shepherds begin their conversa- 
tion, which almost always consists in joking and 
quizzing each other, perverting the Latin texts in 
their own way, and immediately after sing- 
ing a pious simple song, calling on cach other 
to go and worship the Babe; or else you may seo 
the shepherds asleep and the archangel coming in 
and belabouring them to rouse them from their 
sleep, and frightening the lazy by telling them 
the fib that their sheep have strayed. Even more 
amusing are, perhaps, the representatives of the 
Magi, who, like the Athenian boors in Shakspeare’s 
‘* Midsummer Night's Dream,” carry their lantern 
to represent the star which leads them to the 
manger. According to time-honoured custom, one 
of the three is black, and he is the butt of the 
company, whose’questions and answers are an un- 
ceasing play on words and meanings. 


A correspondent writes from St. Petersburg :— 
“Tt is said that Mdme. Lucca’s health is greatly 
improved, and that her admirers may yet have a 
chance of hearing her this winter. Adelina Patti 
is to arrive in a few days, and will make her first 
appearance before the St. Petersburg public on 
the lst January (old style) in the character of 
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Anima. Mario is hissed a great deal, but the| 
discontent of his audience gives him far less pain 
than it does me. No doubt he thinks that he} 
has enjoyed applause enough to content the most | 
covetous during his long career; besides, the| 
sibilation and impatience of a new and foolish | 
generation in no way affect his pocket. ‘The 
jaunty and devil-may-care manner in which the 
great tenor emokes his independent and ever- 
lasting cigar along the crowned Prospect is a| 
pleasant sight to witness about three o'clock in 
the afternoon. The beautiful Deveria, our belle} 
Héléne, has received her congé from M. Gédeonof, | 
the director of the theatres, though the Emperor | 
was willing she should stay. Great, consequently, | 
is the wailing amongst the victims of her charms. 
Mdlle. Henriette Dor, the danseuse, has left us} 
for Moscow, where she is gaining fresh laurels in | 
the Corsaire. Although the Russian Christmas 
has not yet come the streets are thronged with 
pleasure-seekers, and toy-shops and confectioners 
are driving a roaring trade. ‘The sledging is 
good, and the weather unusually mild and open, 
though [ saw a paragraph going the round of the 
English papers to the effect that the cold here was 
very severe,” 

The Daily Telegraph having generalised for a 
couple of columns upon the Musical Pitch ques- 
tion, with evidently the vaguest knowledge of the 
subject, a number of correspondents burst forth 
in gratitude at “ your excellent article,” and con- 
tribute their own theories, with names and 
addresses in full. William H. Stone, F.R.C.P., 
Physician to the Royal Society of Musicians, of 
13, Vigo-street, for example, has discovered ‘* that 
the demands made on the health of the singer are 
daily becoming more and more exorbitant, from 
the heavy orchestration now in vogue, and from 
the elevation of pitch which follows in its wake. 
The public, indeed, sees little of what results; 
but the medical man has often to watch 
the premature breaking up of a fine voice and 
perhaps a healthy constitution, both of which 
might have been preserved under more careful 
management.” Dr. William H. Stone’s own 
experience, founded on many hundred cases, 
observed at the Brompton Hospital, leads him to 
consider singing as now practised more injurious 
to the lungs and larynx than the moderate and 
well-guided practice of wind instruments. And 
Mr. Henry Hagemeyer, Professor of Music, 
Bandmaster 40th Middlesex R. V. Regiment, 
Royal Musical Agency, 27 Fitzroy-street, Fitzroy- 
square (ring the right-hand bell), contributes the 
following incident of military discipline. ‘“ Six 
years ago I was bandmaster of the 2nd Battalion, 
25th Regiment, when a tuning-fork was sent to 
me by order of the Duke of Cambridge, to tune 
all my instruments up to that pitch. I compared 
the sound with my instruments, and found the 
tuning-fork a quarter of a tone higher than the 
instruments, and they were already sharp, being 
of English make. Of course I did not take any 
notice of the order.” 





Weare glad to note the commencement of a 
general reaction against the anilities of Claribel 
and the system which has supported her. The 
Broadway this month (among wider reference to 
the subject, which we quote elsewhere) has the 
following comment :— 

“A song-writer of more notoriety than reputa- 
tion composes under the name of ‘Claribel:’ a 
nom-de-plume brought into undue prominence by 
Mame. Sainton-Dolby, who has a royalty on most 


of this lady's compositions. Despite their en- Anxious to explain how he came to be in Lancaster 


forced popularity, Claribel’s songs are, artistically, 
beneath criticism.” 


The Britannia, speaking out in yet stronger and |@Vidence. He was “ pepered with writs,” he says, 
sterner fashion, denounces composer and singer | ®"4 plaintively adds that he “ paid until he had 


together :— 


“No more pernicious blow could be aimed at | *#¢tifice could not save him from jail. 
the spread of true music among the masses than| ‘ And before I had been out a week I{cleared 
is levelled by the system of royalties, of which | 802 And had arainged With all My Creditors but 
Mime. Dolby is the chief supporter. For the |'T'wo to pay them 20s0in the £ in four Months 
gake of threepence or fourpence paid her on! and one of these Two would have Agreed but the 





every copy to which she affixes her signature, 
many an artiste will sing whatever unworthy 
composition is laid before her by her publisher. 
These trashy effusions, turned out with a celerity 
of which only Claribel is capable, are recommended 
to the public by the grace of a fine if worn voice, 
and by the remnant of a grand style. How are 
the trusting stalls, but half-lettered in music, and 
credulous of the judgment of their monitor, to 
distinguish between the good and bad? They 
see Claribel hugely advertised; they hear her 
sung by popular singers; the recommendation is 
enough for them. But does no disgrace attach to 
the artists who thus vilify their fame for the sake 
of the threepenny and fourpenny bits? The 
greater the confidence reposed in her, the greater 
her demerit who thus abuses that trust. Such as 


;are the simpering misses of the day in their 
| ignorance of sterling music, snch have they been 


made by the fosterers of the royalty system.” 
Fun swells the chorus, and makes a joke upon 
musical pitch the vehicle for uttering wisdom :— 
“ The lowering of the musical pitch in England 
is about to assume a practical form. We are 
glad to hear it, for there is a great deal of musical 
pitch which defiles those who touch it. It would 
not be a bad beginning of the movement to 
abolish the per-centage to singers. ‘The next 
best step would be to abolish those critics who 
have been tarred with the same brush as—well, 
never mind.” 
Lastly—and here is 2 phenomenon the import- 
ance of which cannot be exaggerated, the Standard 


musical criticism seems presaged by a ray of light 


Concert. 


for instance, as one of the principal English 


vulgar multitude.” 


believe in Claribel. 





bespeaks an unfettered mind. 


Amounting to About 3750£ of this 2960£ held 
Mortgage deeds on an estate that cost 7000£ 
About 3002 Good & Baddebts with the enormous 
defitency to unsecured creditors of About 490£ anp 
NoT 4000£ as stated in your article, I received My 
discharge and passed all my examinations without 
one SINGLE OPOSING creditor I therefore leve your 
readers to form their own opinion of the Senta- 
tional Leader, in reference to My delighting to tell 
the court I had been in Lancaster Castle I was 
sworn to Speak the Truth which I did toa tittle 
with Just as much Cheak has was required to 
Cheak aCheaky QueensCouncel who by the by had 
he been an occupant of the Palatial Residence he 
would not have been the only one that wore Silk 
tht had ocupied the Same apartments as Myself.” 


Castle at all, Mr, Adams goes into details which 
amount to little more than what came out in 


scaircly a froction left, like a fool;” all which 





composers of the period? The art in England ale one 
must, indeed, be at a low ebb if this be true, THE PIANIST IN THE PROVINCES. 


notwithstanding the fact that Claribel is a - : 
favourite with the publishers’ customers and the| Appositely to that reaction against monopoly in 


“T have been in Business Thirteen Years was 


| 2 ae 
| Sheriffs officer wrote & told him I could Pay at on 
if I liked. in reference to My turning My hang 1, 
anything I should like to know What Number 
| Limited Liability co Newspaper Editors ¢ Baris 
| ters dable in (when they have the cash) anq et 
biten. I said I had dabbd so much in Pimat 
scarcely knew where they went two but certoin) 
were they come from, they came in a lot and went 
out.piecemeel.” 


“Dabbd in pianos” is a delightful euphemism 
for ordering a consignment of those instrument, 
without the remotest prospect of being able ty 
pay forthem. Mr. Adams protests that he neve 
traded in another name than his own: “ if he dig 
he ought to be prosecuted as a vile perjur.” qf, 
bears generous witness to the worth of the instr. 
ments of the firm with whom he had such honoy. 
able dealings. 

“The Nine I purchased of the London Pioyo. 
fore co limited would realesed 800 Dolers each ag 
no better are manufactured Not even by Broag. 
wood or Collard.” 

Finally Mr. Adams proudly asserts his own untgy. 
nished integrity, and puts in a saving clause fo 
his accomplice, Mr. Clough. 

“My own privote charecter will Stand the 
Strictest investigotion amongst gentlemen of the 
Highest Standing, from leving school to present 
Time as commercil referance. I am dooing bug. 
ness with Houses that I have done eversineg | 
came to Manchester, in referance to Mr Clough | 


turns upon unfortunate Claribel and deals her a| know nothing of his origin neether in conerion 
sweeping blow. The dawn of a new era of with cider or Yarn Busnss nor detectives I have 


found himprety straightforward as far as I am 
conserned, but if a man can raise himself fromA 


such as this. ‘The writer is speaking of a Royalty | Boors to be worth 2000£ which I understand he 


is or as bein I think he should not be tounted 


“The chief objection to the prospectus put with it.” 

forth by Messrs. Boosey is the announcement| Certainly not. But even Boots may be soiled by 
that the new ballads are the compositions of the} mud occasionally ; though no doubt Mr. Clough’s 
principal English composers. A glance at the 
programm will suffice to show the fallacy of this ‘ : 
claim. Are we to include the name of Claribel, probity and education. 


social position is as unassailable as Mr. Adams's 








pianoforte playing, which was inaugurated by the 


A little more of such plain-speaking on the] revolt of the Brighton press, and which has taken 
part of the press, and even “the simpering|form in two London magazines this month, the 
misses” will discover that it is bad form to] Broadway and the Britannia—comes to hand the 


news of a success legitimately earned in the country 
by Mr. James M. Wehli, the pianist. The sudden- 


Mr. William Adams, the hero of the piano trans- | ness with which the world of audiences seems to 
action recorded in our last number, has written to | have opened its eyes to the knowledge that the field 
the Manchester Examiner and Times to vindicate | of executancy on the pianoforte is a large field and 
his character, which Mr, Adams considers aspersed | May contain many good workers, is very remarkable 
by the article of our contemporary quoted by us | —2° less remarkable than the celerity with which 
last week. Qualifying the Examimer's statement | certain public instructors—namely the journalists— 
that ‘‘ Adams has never been fortunate,” he bares | #7¢ hastening to spread the new faith. A little 
his past life in his own inimitable fashion, and while ago such a theory would have been seouted: 
with that noble disregard for orthography which |* 2¢W Piano-player was as sceptically received as & 


new philosophy. One or two journals which stood 
outside the ‘ orthodox ” pale of criticism, and which 











audicated Bankrupt on 21d April owing debts ventured to hint that this form of art was elastic 
enough to recognise many workers, all good in their 
way, were branded as with heresy: it was considered 
unchivalrous to suggest any extension of that 
exclusively female suffrage which was vested in one 
And even now that the suffrage is throw 
open, a few privileged critics cling to the ancient 
creed. The most temperate opinion that the mono- 
poly is obsolete is received in some quarters with 
tremendous anger, is distorted, and made to appear 
a hostile demonstration against a particular lady; 
and then goes up the fine old melo-dramatic cry, 
‘‘The man who lifts his hand against a woman,” 
with all the denunciatory et ceteras. 
it is vain to reply that nobody does want to 
lift his hand against a woman, but against 4 
system which has been made a woman (very 
likely in her own despite) its cheval de bataille. 
To say this, we repeat, is vain, because the 
privileged critics will not dissociate the person from 
the system, but choose to stand or fall by oe 
individual and one only. So they continue to clos 
their eyes to all outside merit, although the world 
beyond the cireumscribed body of the Elect among 
critics is daily growing more and more wide-awake, 





and manifests a rebellious tendency to judge for 
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SS 
itself. Here is Mr. Wehli in a tour through the 
West. The chorus of recognition which comes 
from the Western and Midland press, and the re- 
compliment of crowded assemblages, must 
irritate to madness the few protectionist journals 
remaining. Country audiences and country reporters 
refuse to be bound down by the dictum of the pro- 
tectionist journals. They absolutely prefer to go 
and hear for themselves and trust their own ears 
and judgment, rather than receive their opinion at 
cpeond-hand from head-quarters. They find Mr. 
Wehli an accomplished and brilliant performer, and 
something more than that—an original artist. He 
is out of the bounds of conventionality. He 
surprises those trained in the tenets of an ex- 
elusive school ; and while he surprises he con- 
sinces) He elicits, says one organ, “the most 
lively manifestations of astonishment and admi- 
ration.” His style, says another, ‘is thoroughly 
iistinct.” His playing, adds a third, “is utterly 
beyond comparison with that of any living artist, 
Thalberg only excepted.” ‘ He shows what wonders 
can be performed on the pianoforte, and yet 
none but himself can perform them: all we 
can do is to admire and wonder.” In all cases an 
encore follows his performance ; sometimes, as after 
his composition, “ Silver Bells,” a double bis. Now 
all this triumph is gained without entrenching upon 
the field of classical executants. Mdme. Arabella 
Goddard, Mr. Charles Hallé, and the rest, he leaves 
in possession of their well-earned laurels. That 
department is already well filled; Mr. Wehli takes 
the popular department as his terrain. Herein 
there is no rivalry attempted; and here, too, the 
results are so creditable as to justify our argument 
that the world of players is sufficiently wide to leave 
yoom for recognition of each good artist in his 
métier. 

We are curious to see to what extent London will 
substantiate the verdict of the country when Mr. 
Wehli returns to town. It is suggestive enough in 
its way that the provinces have on two distinct 
occasions pronounced unanimously in favour of 
Wehli. As regards popular art the country’s verdict 
affords a very safe test of merit; in the drama, for 
instance, which is essentially a popular art, the 
appeal is often made to the country first, before a 
novelty is essayed in London. Plays and actors 
that have stood that ordeal are pretty sure of a me- 
tropolitan success; there are many dramas that 
now hold the London stage which took the provin- 
cial judgment at starting. Wehli is not in this 
position, being well known in town, but the support 
of the provinces is always a point in his favour. 
When he returns, where will place be found for 
him? It should be fixed in a large area and at 
popular prices, so that the multitude, the hearers 
beyond a coterie of which the protectionist journals 
hold the leading-strings, may hear, and mark, and 
judge, 


peated 








THE STAGE IN ITALY. 





The interesting revival of dramatic art in Italy, 
to which we have previously alluded as now in pro- 
gress, appears to be of a parcel with the strong 
anti-Gallican feeling which at the present moment 
rules in the Italian breast. Hitherto the stage of 
southern Europe has derived its literature almost 
exclusively from France. French plays filled the 
theatres ; French novels filled the libraries ; French 
expressions filled the mouths of the cultivated 
classes. All this is changing. The point of issue 
from which the Italian sentiment parts from the 
French sentiment is not limited to polities, though 
in polities the hostility to France is perhaps the 
strongest. In society and literature a decided 
demonstration is being made against the Gallican 
spirit. A lexicographical index expurgatorius has 
been published containing common French expres- 
fons Which are henceforth to be avoided by good 
Italians ; the Municipal Council of Florence has 
prohibited the christening of the cafés and hotels 
with French names ; and novels and squibs favour- 
ing the new national cause are issued in number 
and variety. With these indications of a waking 
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course synchronous. Playwrights, managers, critics, 
and audiences seem to have come to an under- 
standing that the stage shall be purged of French 
models and rendered independent of all foreign 
influence. The resolution, whether prompted by 
hostility to France or by a natural pride-in their 
own renovated kingdom, is certainly creditable to the 
Italians ; and even Frenchmen might be supposed to 
possess sufficient generosity to praise this assertion 
of Florentine spirit. A rivalry in letters and the 


the measures designed to cement peace (such as in- 


One Frenchman, however, is unable to see 


Temps in Paris. 


country. 


France. 


at the prospective rejuvenescence of Italian literature 
and probably annoyed to think that as a resident ir 


ment to place themselves on a par with’ such writer 


for example, it was a little too strong! 


columns of the Nazione. Here, in the name of hi 


of Italy was too young to boast a compact dramati 


Could argument so temperate as this move M. Erdan 


than “ the politest nation” in Europe. 


less Madame Potiphars, who have not even passio 
for their apology, and so on and so on. 


colleagues can boast of. 


either courtesy or justice. 


sir, but your servant, A. Enpan.” 








patriotism, the growth of the national drama is of 


But the editor of the Nazione did insert th 


arts is ever most commendable when it rages the 
fiercest: it is exactly the rivalry which peace and 


ternational exhibitions) are supposed to encourage. 
the 
attempts made by young Italy to walk on her own 
feet, without an envious and an unworthy pang. 
This is M. Erdan, who lives in Florence and con- 
tributes the correspondence from that capital to the 
M. Erdan is one of those French- 
men who can never dissociate any human progress 
whatsoever from the interests and glory of his own 
He would sneer at the civilisation of the 
Fiji islanders because the Fiji islanders are not 
French ; he would repudiate the slightest addition 
made to the store of man’s knowledge unless that 
addition redounded in® some way to the credit of 
M. Erdan places his country in the po- 
sition of the naughty elder brother, who, strong 
upon his own sturdy legs, delights in knocking down 
baby Italy just as she commences to toddle. Bilious 


Florence he will have less opportunity of enjoying 
the last Parisian ‘niaiserie when he goes to the 
theatre, M. Erdan strikes out a sudden-death blow 
at the dramatic revival in a letter to the Temps.|is a strange one to come from a Frenchman. A 
All their recent productions, says this intense 
Frenchman, are without exception utterly below 
contempt — mawkish, twaddling, pedantic stuff. 
What! these schoolboys presume even for a mo- 


As was only to be expected, the scornful denuncia- 
tions of M. Erdan provoked reply from a young 
dramatist of Florence, Sig. Martini, who met the 
warrior of Gaul, not in his own lists, but in the 


brother dramatists, Sig. Martini called the arrogant 
foreigner to account for his want of tolerance and 
want of patience; reminded him that the kingdom 


school like that of France, but that all this would 
be formed in time; and claimed on behalf of Italy 
the credit of having made fair progress as it was, 
and of having taken in hand certain vices and follies 
which were particularly Italian failings and there- 
fore legitimately to be satirised on the Italian stage. 


Certainly not ; it provoked from him a reply so bitterly 
insulting as to be impossible to a writer of any other 
The gallant 
Frenchman reiterates his former charge against 
Signor Martini and his friends; tells him such 
writings are schoolboys’ exercises, that they are 
destitute of reason and sense, that their dramatic 
heroines are either downright idiots or else motive- 


This letter, 
which is addressed to the Nazione, M. Erdan could 
not conclude without insulting the editor also. 
‘You won’t insert it, of course,” he writes; ‘‘ for 
in order to insert it you must possess a state of in- 
tellectual liberalism which neither you nor your 
By what right does any 
stranger busy himself in your affairs? What is he 
doing here? Let him be off to his own country and 
mind his own business. Ah! I know you right well. 
For eleven years I have now been contemplating 
you, and if it be true, as M. Martini says, that I am 
incompetent on many matters, there is one point on 
which I am thoroughly well informed, and it is this, 
that I need not expect from Italian men of letters 
I am not your colleague, 


letter, and by the mere fact of publishing it mado 
the most cutting comment possible on the truculence 
of this fiery Gaul. ‘Give him rope enough, and 
he'll hang himself,” is a common proverb: give M. 
Erdan type and space enough and he will demonstrate 
himself as truculent a 
burlesque 


King Cambyses as ever 
delineated. In marked contrast to 
Erdan’s ill-bred braggadocia is Martini's reply. 
The Signore, in fact, lets the Mossoo off too lightly. 
There are combatants who can only appreciate the 
thwack of a quarter-staff, and the arts of fence are 
evidently thrown away upon the Z'emps Florence 
correspondent. ‘ You are a boor and a fool,” isa 
style of argument more likely to convince this per- 
sonage than Sig. Martini’s polished satire. But other 
champions, we learn, are about to enter the lists, 
and we may expect some broken heads in the lite- 
rary, if not in the physical sense. Meanwhile it 
is due to the French side of the discussion to admit 
that there are many points of weakness in the 
Italian contemporary drama which are open to re- 
prehension of a courteous kind. The models are 
not always pure; the tone of satire is often coarse 
(though this is truer of journalism in Italy than of 
dramatic writing) ; and in the matter of stage effect 
young Italy is inexperienced, and therefore defee- 
tive. These are questions which are susceptible of 
friendly discussion, and in their justice—if dis- 
cussed in such a spirit—Italians themselves would 
agree. Italy, in fact, is anxious for reform, and is 
reforming rapidly; and in treating of her present 
, | aspect, this desire should be taken into consider- 
1jation. Certainly the models from which she is 
clearing herself—the models which come from 
France—are no better than Italy’s worst in point 
of morality. The “ Madame Potiphar” accusation 


nobler spirit than this is beginning to stir Floren- 
tine society; and it is probably the consciousness 
that Italy is outstripping France in purity of tone 
which angers our envious and trenchant Gaul. 
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THE FUTURE OF PANTOMIME. 

Is Pantomime on the wane, so far as the ap- 
preciation of urbane audiences is concerned ? 
Such has been the query suggested by the circum- 
stance that this year a notable decrease has 
occurred in the number of pantomimic productions 
presented in West End theatres. People whose 
experience of life has outrun the ancient youthful 
| delight in the hot poker and the plum-pudding— 
journalists who regard Christmas as a delusive 
period of extortion and indignation—critics who 
love to measure all theatrical productions by the 
severely classical standard—join in denouncing the 
mummery of Clown and Pantaloonas an obsolescent 
thing. Even the children, they maintain, do not 
? | believe in the institution, and derive no enjoyment 
from it; otherwise we would bear with it a little 
longer out of consideration for the young folks 
who might be yet pleased with toys and masks 
and make-believes. But now-a-days toys must 
be very scientific or very ingenious, otherwise 
they lose their hold on the youthful imagination, 
The old pegtop and kite, the rag doll and the 
speckled horse of angular anatomy, have fallen 
nj|into desuetude. The rising generation of males 
demands the Wheel of Life, the Electric Wand; 
and young ladies in miniature are satisfied with 
no dolly that possesses not a domestic ménage— 
furnished boudoirs, evening robes, carte-de-visite 
album, and enamelled card-case complete. Dolly 
must have her croquét matches and dinner parties, 
her carriage and her banker's account, otherwise 
Dolly is relegated to exploded superstitions. 
Simultaneous with this march of juvenile intellect 
appears the decline of appreciation of the butter- 
slide and Clown’s felonies. Of this feeling, say the 
sceptics, we have an instance in the fact that 
pantomime is only played this year at three West 
End houses. Managers have discovered the dearth 
of demand, or more theatres would have had the 
harlequinade. As one paper puts it, the impresarii 
are gradually dispensing with a species of 
1¢} dramatic composition which was once deemed 
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indispensable, and relegating to the “ other side 
of the water” entertainments that never ought 
to have entertained educated people. The 
superior cultivation of the nineteenth century 
is at last beginning to tell, and the first signs are 
to be observed, just as might have been expected, 
among the more advanced classes. 

Is the old pantomime doomed, 
or is it simply undergoing a modification of 
form? If only three theatres cleave to pan- 
tomime this year, on the other hand those 
theatres are nightly crowded, and attract more 
than the which plays their ordinary 
bills, irrespective of the season. But then, 
again, pantomime is not pantomime at the three 
in question. It isa compromise with burlesque 
and spectacle, with the spectacular element pre- 
dominant. On the whole, we think a solution to 
the question may be found in the latter phe- 
nomenon. ‘The Christmas-piece is most successful 
where greatest scope is possible in the direc- 
tion Huge effects, marvellous 
scenery, entrancing ballet—this is what attracts 
the multitude in place of the old fooleries. 
Pantomimes are not now-a-days constructed 
for the children; they are made for the young 
men, and the ballet is an unfailing mag- 
net for these. ‘The more girls a manager 
can impress into the whirling, branching, ex- 
panding mechanism of a transformation scene, 
the more young ladies he can exhibit in mid-air 
perpendicularly and in mid-air horizontally, 
and in mid-air diagrammatically, the greater 
the renown of his piece. Spectacular success 
means a multiplicity of female posturantes as 
scantily clothed as a purblind Censor will 
allow. It is the same law in another aspect 
which strikes a contemporary as regards our 
illustrated literature. 


Is this so? 


hou 30 


of spectacle. 


The Daily News says :— 
** 162,000 copies, we are informed, have been sold 
of a certain Christmas publication which appeals, 
we may safely say, neither to the intellect, the 
humour, the good taste, nor the conscience of 
purchasers. It consists of a series of pictures ex- 
clusively, or all but exclusively, of young girls, 
got up in different costumes, and represented as 
occupied in different amusements, most of them 
designed to bring out into bold relief those of 
their physical charms which are supposed to 
render them superficially attractive to the 
masculine sex. Perhaps there is just a pretence 
—but if there is it is the shallowest pretence in 
the world—to satirize the fast ways and eccentric 
attire of many of the young ladies of the period. 
As for genuine ridicule, or obvious caricature, 
there is not a trace of either. No sermon is 
preached, no lesson drawn, no warning impressed. 
The fair forms, vulgar, it is true, but still fair ina 
sense, are portrayed now shooting, now hunting, 
now drawing the bow, now rowing, now skating, 
now of course bathing. Girls, girls, girls—im- 
pudent, frisky, fast, vulgar, but always renderod 
so as to be seductive to the masculine 
gaze —such are the attractions, the amuse- 
ments, the entertainments of the age.” Of 
course a taste like this strongly influences the 
theatre. To audiences is therefore due much of 
that disgracefulness with which censores morum 
have to reproach the stage. If actresses were not 
encouraged to divest themselves of modesty, the 
personal blame would be greater, just as the 
reprehensible instances would be fewer. But the 
public, the reading public, the theatre-going 
public, demand sensuousness in all its forms, and 
cries for “girls, girls, girls.” In “girls, girls, 
girls,” then may be found the solved question, 
What is our pantomime to come to? 





A TENOR’S INDISPOSITION. 


An action by M. Guerdionoff, manager of the 
St. Petersburg Theatre, against Signor Fraschini, 
the celebrated tenor, has just been tried in Paris. 
The plaintif® claimed 100,000fr. damages for 
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breach of an engagement to sing at the St. Peters- 
burg Opera last season. By the terms of the con- 
tract the defendant was to perform for thirty 
nights during four months, at a salary of 2,650fr. 
per night. The season was to begin on Nov. 11 last. 
His name was announced in the preliminary bills 
as one of the leading stars of the year, and the 
pieces which he had selected were put in rehearsal. 
On October 9 the plaintiff received from the agent 
through whom the engagement had been effected, 
a telegram thus worded :—“ Fraschini ill, try and. 
get somebody else; I send you a medical certifi- 
eate—Ronzi.” The manager being very sceptical 
about indispositions of singers, telegraphed to a 
confidential agent in Paris to know the truth, and 
received the following reply :—‘‘ Fraschini very 
well and in first-rate voice; plays Trovatore to- 
morrow, and Rigoletto Tuesday. Rather think he 
wants to go to Madrid.” M. Carraby, the plain- 
tiff’s counsel, read a number of Paris theatrical 
critiques of the time referred to, all stuting that 
Fraschini was never in better voice and was en- 
thusiastically received by the public. Anticipating 
the defence, he said medical certificates were 
always to be had in these cases. Hippocrates said 
yes while Galen said no. M. Fraschini, it wascerti- 
fied, had chronic granulations in his throat. He, 
M. Corraby, had been assured by an eminent 
physician that all actors, professors, preachers, 
singers, advocates—all people in the habit of 
speaking in public—were never without these 
granulations more or less. That the malady in 
M. Fraschini’s case could not have been such 
as to prevent him from fulfilling his engagement 
was conclusively proved by the public verdict in 
Paris at the very time when he telegraphed the 
excuse of sickness. He was now at Arcachon, on 
the borders of Spain, and nobody could say that 
if he now got a verdict he would not go to sing 
at Madrid. Admitting, however, that the defen- 
dant, who was a grand seigneur and wealthy, had 
changed his mind, and on reflection preferred to 
winter in the sunny south rather than in St. 
Petersburg, that was no reason why M. Guerdionoff 





should be subjected to severe pecuniary loss. The 
‘court had once awarded 100,000fr. damages 
| against a French actress who had gone to St. 
| Petersburg in breach of an engagement with the 
Théditre Frangais, and he hoped equal justice 
would be meted out to the Russian manager. 

M. Nicolet, for Fraschini, said he was really ill. 
He had completed his engagement in Paris at the 
cost of much suffering, the statements of friendly 
newspaper critics as to the state of his voice in 
October last ought not to be taken against him too 
literally. He had every interest to have got the 
large sum of 80,000fr., which was the total pro- 
mised for the St. Petersburg season, instead of 
doing nothing at Arcachon. But the fact was he 
was advised by his physicians that he could not go 
to’a northern climate without serious risk of his 
life. 

The Judge Advocate Manuel expressed an opi- 
nion that the medical certificates were not conclu- 
sive, and that the court should appoint a commis- 
sion to examine M. Fraschini at Arcachon. The 
court, however, after taking time to consider, 
thought it sufficiently established that the defen- 
dant was not well enough at the time of the cause 
of action to go to St. Petersburg, and gave a ver- 
dict against the Russian manager with costs. 








THE WESTMINSTER EPILOGUE. 





The following extract from the brisk and felicitous 
translation of the epilogue to the recent West- 
minster play we quote from the Atlas, 
who knows the features of a Parliamentary debate 
will recognise the humour of the description; and 
everybody who refers to the Latin spoken by the 
Westminster scholars will observe the cleverness of 
the translation. 

Have you not heard of last year’s great event— 


What strife, what madness tore the Parliament ? 
It asked its own reform: in humble mien 


Everybod;’ 


=== 
The senate parted into factions: these, 

Whom permanence, and those, whom changes please: 
Those, to conserve ; these, ready to destroy: “ai 
To these the name of Liberty gives joy; ~ 

To those, the name of Order: on they go, 

An angry battling chaos: friend made foe, 

Foe, friend: they struggle, and the leaders twain 
Meet in the charge with words the most urbane: 
There in the middle where a table stands 

The Orator showers blows of lungs and hands ;~ 
Hard by, the chair, where, dignified and meek, 
There sits the Speaker, never known to speak : 

“ Order” his one word: so he order keeps— 

Or sometimes, for a grave example, sleeps. 

Yet should the table prove too tame a foe, 

And fiercer words with fiercer gestures flow, 

Then from this side and that, from here, from there 
Arises up to heaven a shout of “ Chair !” . 
“Take down his words!”—*“ Black Rod!”—and ql 
around 

With cries of clamorous wrath the walls resound, 
Till, rising with a solemn stately air, 

The Speaker shows his face and reverend hair— 
And so begins: “TI grieve that one whose dower 
Are all the gifts of eloquence and power 

Should thus forget himself: ‘ Corruption, ‘lies, 

‘ Embezzlement’—these charges must surprise! 
The House forbids them quite! He must retract 

‘ Falsehood,’ and charge ‘mis-statement of the fact.” 
“ Retract, retract,” the indignant members cry— 
And then the Orator, with suppliant eye :— 
“Such, Sir, my reverence for the House, for you, 
That I'll retract the false, and say not true.” 

“ Hear, hear,” anew resounds from far and near; 
From the back benches echo cries “ hear, hear.” 
Thus quells these noble frays and contests big 
The powdery whiteness of the Speaker's wig, 








FRANCE. 


Paris, Jan. 6th. 

The long-agitated question whether “Ig 
Dévote,”’ the last new comedy by M. Victorien 
Sardou, would be allowed to see lamplight or not 
is at last completely settled by the production of 
the piece at the Gymnase, where, however, it does 
not bear the title mentioned in the course of the 
debate, but is called “ Séraphine,” the name of the 
devout person. The Baroness Séraphine de Rosanges 
is a lady of hysterical temperament, who, while 
married, contracted a liaison with Admiral de Mon. 
tignac. Suddenly she became penitent, and her 
remorse is of the most desperate kind. She tums 
her house into a convent from which every mundane 
pleasureis excluded, taking for her spiritual director 
and confidant a low specimen of the genus Tartufy 
named Chapelard, who is blessed with a son called 
Sulpice, a semi-idiot, the smallness of whose 
intellect does not exclude vicious propensities 
Over her elder daughter, Agathe, married to M. de 
Planterose, a young gentleman who loves the 
good things of this life, she exercises a baneful 
influence, inasmuch as the young lady, in com- 
pliance with her precepts, not only seeks to wean 
her husband from any innocent recreation, but 
even desires to enter into that state of ma 
trimonial celibacy of which we have so maby 
instances in the chronicles of mediwval piety. 
Planterose, finding himself uncomfortable, fol- 
lows the example of the sinful husband in 
“Te Mari & la Campagne” (known bere 
as the “ Serious Family”), frequents the 
coulisses of the opera, and becomes the devoted 
admirer of Georgette, one of the “ pets of the ballet.” 
Suspecting the irregularities of her son-in-lav, 
Séraphine despatches Sulpice to the opera to see 
what is going on, and so dense is the stupidity 
of her spy that he takes the edifice for a temple 
and the dancers for angels, extending his devotion 
so far as to fall in love with a fair-haired Sylphid. 
Planterose is indeed unmasked, but, far from 
deriving much benefit from the operation, he leaves 
his home altogether and takes a lodging not only 
in the same house but on the very floor partially 
occupied by Georgette. Here, however, he 
joined by his wife, and for the first time the young 
couple perceive that they really love each other. 
Yvonne, the younger daughter of Séraphine, and 
the god-child (perhaps the child) of Montignas, 
has been educated in a convent, which she has 
quitted for a few days, with the intention of t 
turning to it as a novice. That is to say, such is 
the intention of her mother, for she herself 








The modest benches cried unclean, unclean / 





prefer death to a life of holy seclusion, Her et 
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treaties are of no avail with the stern parent, who 
hasset her heart on the advantages of having a 
child ever engaged on the task of opening paradise 
for the rest of the family. Just, however, as 
the return of Yvonne to the convent is at hand, 
Admiral de Montignac comes back from a long 
voyage, and discovering that his nephew, Robert 
Je Faverolles, entertains tender sentiments towards 
the intended victim, does his best to persuade 
Séraphine to abandon her design. Finding her 
obdurate, be carries off Yvonne to his own 
residence, Whither he is soon followed by Séra- 
phine, who, escorted by the police, demands the 
restitution of her daughter, and would gain her 
point did not the admiral threaten to place certain 
compromising letters in the hands of Yvonne. A 
violent contest now takes place in the mind of 
Séraphine between a desire to secure her chid’s 
salvation and an anxiety to preserve her own fame; 
and she employs a whole arsenal of entreaties 
and curses to defeat her antagonist. All comes 
right at last. Yvonne burns the letters without 
reading them, and Robert de Faverolles, taking 
upon himself the crime of abducting a minor, 
atones for it by asking and obtaining the hand of 
the young Jady. 

Of course everybody rejoices at the happiness 
of Yvonne, but still it is impossible to repress the 
wish that the gallant admiral had gained his 
victory by a more gallant expedient. All things 
considered, I cannot recommend the adaptation of 
this piece for the London market, though it has 
been received with enthusiasm at the Gymnase, 





ITALIAN OPERA IN INDIA. 





Caucurta, Dec. 7th, 1868. 

The Italian Opera performances are this year 
exceptionally good. The operas that have been 
presented up to the present time are “ Linda de 
Chamouniv,” ‘‘Lucrezia Borgia,’ “Il Ballo in 
Maschera,” ‘* Marta,” and ‘“ Ernani.” Other 
operas would have been given, but their produc- 
tion has been retarded owing to the indisposition 
of one of the members of the company. Signora 
Zenoni, the Prima Donna Assoluta, is a most 
charming artist; she has a fine voice of good 
compass; she sings with taste, feeling, and 
expression, and in “ Lucrezia Borgia,” &c., has won 
golden opinions. Signora Tortolini, the Prima 
Donna Loggiera, does not possess so good a voice 
but sings with correctness, truth, and feeling. 
In “Linda di Chamounizx”’ and ‘ Marta” her per- 
formances were exceedingly good. Signora Mag- 
nari (baritone), Gasperini (basso), Bonafassi (buffo) 
and Caroselli (tenore), with Signor D'Antoni, a 
very fine baritone, but who has only been able to 
appear once on account of delicate health, are the 
other new male members of the company, which, 
with the exception of the buffo, is a great improve- 
ment upon last year. The orchestra is strength- 
ened, and the new scenes and dresses are very 
good. Signor Cagli, the impresario, deserves 
great credit for having catered so well for the 
public this season. 








MUSIC IN MONTEVIDEO. 





Uperatic music appears to be appreciated at 
Montevideo, where Gottschalk’s festival of 350 
musicians seems to have succeeded marvellously. 
the Montevideo Standard of Nov. 10 states that— 

“Por the whole of the last fortnight the only 
‘opic of conversation was Gottschalk’s great 
festival, in which over three hundred persons 
Would take part. Everybody was looking out for 
seats, and such was the demand, that yesterday 
morning all the localities in the spacious Solis 
Theatre were already sold. 

“Reports of persons who had assisted at the 
rehearsal gave to understand that the concert 
Would prove a very great success, but, raised to 


‘ extraordinary degree though the expectations | a 


vere, the reality yet surpassed thom by far. 





“The festival commenced with the first act of 
Verdi's “ Traviata,” sung by the Italian Opera 
Company, and after a short pause the curtain 
rose again, and Gottschalk appeared, greeted by 
the warmest applauses. 

“It cannot be our intention to speak again of 
Gottschalk’s eminent qualities as a_ pianist. 





Everybody who has heard him, and who has _ not 
had this luck, knows that he has few rivals 
throughout the whole world. Of the three pieces 
which he played on Chickering’s piano, we have 
to point out his ‘‘ Faust” fantasie, one of the 
richest gems of his compositions, full of the most 
melodious notes and the most wonderful harmo- 
nious combinations. 

“At last the third part of the concert com- 
menced, the real festival. Over three hundred 
persons filled the stage. Nearest to the public 
were the pianos, stringed instruments, flutes, cla- 
rionets, oboes, &c., leaving in their middle an 
elevated pulpit for Gottschalk. At the back of 
the stage, on an amphitheatre, were the drums 
and brass instruments. 

‘“When the first words of the Prophet March 
began, the publie become electrified. Such 
sonorous music was never heard before, and how 
admirably was the enormous orchestra conducted 
by Gottschalk. That he did it without having 
before him any ‘partitura,’ is scarcely to be 
wondered at, in a talent like his; but still, what 
a memory must he have! Not once during the 
whole concert had he any music lying before him. 
Mehal’s classic overture, ‘La Chasse de jeune 
Henri’ came next, and was likewise executed in 
splendid style. 

‘*In the ‘ Priére de Moise’ the chorus of ninety 
persons was of a good effect, and Rossini’s master- 
piece found general applause. The two last 
numbers of the festival were Gottschalk’s own 
compositions. ‘Marche Solennelle’ and ‘ Mon- 
tevideo.’ 

“In order to be able to appreciate all the 
beauties which they contain, it is necessary to 
hear them several times. Suffice it to mention 
that they were received by endless applauses— 
the best proof which their merit produced in the 
public. 

“Gottschalk may well be proud of the triumph 
which he obtained last night. What immense 
difficulties of all kinds he has had to overcome. 
What incessant work he had todo for the last 
two weeks, nobody can imagine; and well does 
he deserve the praise of being the man who has 
given the greatest and most successful concert 
ever heard in this part of South America. May 
he, in his brilliant career, remember now and 
then his grateful and sincere admirers in Monte- 
video. When shall we hear again an artist like 
him ?” 








SHAKESPEARE AT ReEHEARSAL.—I suppose that 
he must have been a most delightful author to 
rehearse with, because, in the first place, he knew 
exactly what he himself meant, and because, in 
the second place, he was so marvellously able to 
guide other people to the expression of his mean- 
ing. If he were no great actor (a contested point) 
he certainly knew miraculously well what great 
acting was. But I rather suspect that with him 
business was business, and that, though, like the 
aforenamed Ben, he could be “nobly wild—not 
mad” at all fitting seasons, he did not play at 
play-acting, or his works would be less perfect 
than they are. In reading some of the old dra- 
matists, it is impossible not to feel that work is 
often scamped, and that scenes are dragged in for 
some other reason than because they are wanted. 
This never, I think, occurs in Shakespeare. I 
daresay that he considered well where “cuts” 
were wanted, and made them, and we may as 
well remember that the wish he had blotted 











| 





out a thousand lines, if it were ever expressed, 
was the utterance of a man whose longsome- 
ness is often afflicting. I have always ima- 
gined Shakespeare as a thorough “ workman,” 
nd as one who, with all due gentleness, made 
others work in earnest for the good of the theatre. 





“The theatre was filled with a select and elegant | But he must have been geniality itself after a 
audience, nearly all notabilities both native and | 


foreign being represented. | 


play had gone well, and the Queen had dismissed 
him from her gracious presence. What a night 
at the Mermaid after one of Mr. W. Shakespeare's 
plays had been announced for repetition on cer- 
tain days until further notice! If some of us had 
to write notices of the performance—but one 
could speculate on this until the Era Almanack 
for 1870 should be in preparation.—SHiRLeY 
Brooks in the Era Almanack, 1869. 








Tur Eprror.—The following is a schoolboy's 
idea of an editor:—'*The editor is one of the 
happiest animals in the world. He can go to the 
circus, afternoon and evening, without paying a 
cent; also, to inquests and hangings. He has 
free tickets to picnics and strawberry festivals, 
gets wedding-cakes sent him, and sometimes gets 
a licking, but not often, for he can take things 
back in the next issue, which he generally does. 
I never knew but one editor to get Jickt. His 
paper busted that day, and he couldn’t take any- 
thing back. While other folks have to go to bed 
early, the editor can sit up late every night and 
see all that is going on. The boys think it’s a big 
thing to hang ontill ten o’clock. WhenI am aman 
I mean to be an editor, so I can stay out late 
of nights. Then that will be bully. The editor 
don’t have to saw wood or do any chopping, except 
with the scissors. Railroads get up collisions for 
him, knowing if they didn’t he’d make them. In 
politics he don’t care much who he goes for, if they 
are on his side. If they ain’t, he goes for ’em 
anyway ; so it amounts to nearly the same thing. 
There is a great many people trying to be editors 
who can’t, and some of them have been in the 
profession for years. If I was asked if I had 
rather have an education or be a circus-rider, I 











Norrotk Dumpiines.—Make a very light dough with Bor- 
wicr’s Gop Mrepat Baxine Powpra, as for bread, with milk 
or water, and with salt added; have ready a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medium 
dumpling ; throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the lid, To ascertain when they are done 
enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. 
Before serving, tear them apart on the top with two forks, as 
they become heavy by their own steam, Serve with butter and 
sugar, or treacle. 

Dr. Locock’s WaArrns ror Covers, Coins, AND Hoarsmuygss, 
—Letter received from the Rev. G. Warne, 36, Springfield- 
place, Leeds: ‘‘ Whenever in time of hoarseness, arising from 
cold or excess of public speaking, I have taken Dr. Locock's 
Wafers, I have invariably found relief.” Dr. Locock’s Wafers 
give instant relief to asthma, consumption, coughs, and all 
disorders of the breath and lungs. All throat affections are 
immediately relieved by allowing one occasionally to dissolve 
in the mouth. ‘To Singers and Public — they are invalu- 
able for clearing and strengthening the voice. They have a 
pleasant taste. Price 1s, 14d., 2s, 9d., 48. 6d., and 11s. per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK : 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE 








EASY PIANOFORTE 


EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTYT. 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpon ; 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET 


a 


CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS, 





No. 1. 
CRAMER’S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 
WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 





For Four Voices and Piano, to English Words. 
ASLAM’S FIFTY SACRED MUSICAL GEMS 
of Greek Jewish German | 8 and 
Russian | Italian 


Price 1s. Crown 8vo., cloth, gilt edged. 
Caamzn & Co,, Nispet & Co., and Hamistox & Co, 





Now Ready. Price 38. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


C CE HOM IN Ei S. 
By an OXFORD DON, 











Avams & Faancis, 69, Fleet-street EB. 
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NURSERY RHYMES; 


WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND RDITRD BY 


EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., 


F.S.A., &e. 





Lonpon : 
& CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 


NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


CRAMER 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





each, 


Price 4s. 


LIMITED, 





CRAMER & CO, REGENT STREET, W. 


201, 





NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 
FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price Four Shillings. 


LIMITED, 





CRAMER & CO 201, REGENT STREET, W. 


NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 


“CLEANSING FIRES,” 


WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 


WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 
“TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD, 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W 


CARL HAUSE’S 


NEW WORKS On PIANOFORTS. 


~~ 


Night Dews . 
Le Sommeil des Fées | 
Jupiter. Marche de ¢ 
Pleasant Dreams | 
The Request 
Tornado Galop.. 


Caamar & Co, "Limited, 201, menos eek w. 


NATIONAL MUSIC. 


\ O0OD'S NEW AND COMPLETE EDITION 

OF THE SONGS OF SCOTLAND. Arranged with 
Pianoforte Accompaniments by Fintay Duy, T.M. Muopir, J. T. 
Sunenne, and H. KE. Dispix. In three volumes, cloth, 2is., or 
the three in one, half-bound, gilt edges, 21s. and 25s. ; elegant 
bindings, full bound moroceo, 81s. 6d. 85s, 

The Introduction, Critical Dissertation, and History of the 
Songs, has been written by Groros FarquHar GRAHAME. 
Author of the article “Music” in the seventh edition of the 
** Encylopedia Britannica.” 

THE SONGS WITHOUT THE WORDS. 
Introduction by Groner Faaquuarn Graname. 

: DANCE MUSIC, One volume, 7s. 
Complete Collection of Reels and Strathspe 
admit of their being played in the regu 
Strathspey, and Reel. 


M OORE’S IRISH MELODIES. — With New 
Sy pepabenine one Accompaniments, and Edited by G. A. 

MACFARREN. In one volume, full Music Size, 21s. ; ; in parts, 

each ie Twelve Songs, 4s. ; ; or each Song separately, 1s, 


Cramun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


CRAMER & CO,’S 
VOCAL » DUETS. 


Stephen Glover. ‘‘Soft fell the paws of the Summer 
Night.” Weeds by J. E. Carpenter 8 
es Glover. ‘“ Beautiful Moonlight.” "Words by J. . 
ter 






Conce rt 


ce Ce Go coco tem 
coocooen 


One volume, 7s. 


Being the 
eys so arranged as to 
sequences of Reel, 





a “The Fall of the Leal.” ‘For Soprano and 


Vinceas Walon” “Over the Silvery ‘Lake.” Barcarole 
for two female voices. Words by J E. Carpenter... 8 
— ie Words and music by 


— 
oeoesososo oso 





NEW M USIC 
C. GODFREY. 












Chasen & Ca, inated, 201, Reguat-cteest, WwW. 


NEW MUSIC 


BY 








J. G. CALLCOTT. 
WALTZES, 
Bellona .. va thn seeder oneeeeeh 
Lurline, on Wallace's opera éeb0 4b bd bh00 bev 06.0049 S008 
e of Castille, on Balfe’s opera one 
Queen Mab . = 00 00 chen Sees 
King Charles Tl. ‘on “Macfarren’s opera « poeteocesentesne 
La Fleur du Ak Maa cbkdend cohedh sins ge baerie 
Queen of the Night ee aN ae ° 
Chloe . oc ce cesewe 
Lilian,. an oc: Senetbnh.ente ones 
POLKAS, 
Artist's Corps .. die O00. ba 68'R0 86 
Clipper or Regatia.. 
Como ...... 
Papillon .. Sede! 06 49 eb S408 $0 06: 00:.6000 eeo0 se 0h cb aees 
Rose of Castille. kn.% 06 ws ah taka Rd Oe eb ay SOEe Op ee eR ae ON-Od 
NY EIIIED 60 6.0.56. 00.40.00 00 ar 05:08. 5 4000 be creas 
GALOP. 











Ce ad 


QUADRILLES. s. d. 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs ...........606 40 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘* [ren 40 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's ‘ Le ‘Saphir: 40 
LANCERS. 
po er ae ee 
WALTZES. 
ND, TID x0 inns c0ks s6.000cddsepedectcssewmnuee £ So 
Mildred, The ........ 40 
Nora, The. ee eee 40 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. nies &S 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by ima de Murska) coccee & 
GALOPS. 
Wind-up, The . 40 
Tramp, The, founded on the ‘celebrated American’ air.. oo & 0 
‘Cross € Yountry .. 40 
Mayfair, on subjects from Nicolai’s “ Merry Wives” 4 0 
SCHOTTISCHE. 
Kettledrum .,...... 40 
Cramer & Co. Limited, "201, Rogent- “street, Ww. 
BY 
SIG. L. ARDIT I. 
7. ae al Peg ; 8. d. 
Beauty, Sleep (“L’ Ardita”) (s) . . BO 
Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio”) (s) 8 0 
Garibaldi (sung at the Crystal Palace | ‘upon ‘Garibaldt’s 
visit) .. a 8 0 
Gondolier’s last good night (r) es 8 0 
Let me love thee, in C and D (n’, g by Mr. Santiey).. 8 0 
Life’s Curfew Bell (B), (sung by ‘Mr. Santley) Paseo ~ ae 
Love’s presence, in C and E flat (vr) ... » eg 
Now, oom OFt MIMD 0006.00. 200 . 2 6 
O Vezzosa Giovinetta. . ‘ise ibeonet ieee ds ee 
They ask me why I love her (n), ‘sung by Mr. Santley)... 38 0 
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Saint Cecilia. Gems of Sacred Melody in a Series of 
Hight books, arranged for the pianoforte by J. G. Call- 


a 1, Containing Selections from Handel, 4 
sohn, Haydn, Mozart, Gounod, Wallace, an 








Causa Co, Limited, 201, Rogent-stzect, W: 





No, 2, 2, Containing Selections from Cheru 
Mozart, Rossini, Haydn, Marcello i 
No. 8, & Selections from ‘Auber, Mozart, 
§, Contalaing Brinley 
, »” Duet 


Caduaa & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-strect, W. 


Go-a-Head ...... o 8 
Cuamzn & Co. ‘Limited, 201, ‘Regent-street, w. 
CRAMER & CO.’S 
NEW SONG S&S. 
BY 
FAVOURITE COMPOSERS. 

s. d. 

Let me love thee . deieeeth oe pa 3 0 
A Voice from the Ocean .......... a GS Kun 3 0 
Angel Land. etaob ee rtebtaen ae 3 0 
All that's bright mist fade" ou on ob be. co ee cee "Mudie 8 0 
Bright be thy dreams . -Ditto 3 0 
Pauline’s BPS => «202 ..J. L. Hatton 3 0 
Pretty Nell . .E. Fagan 3 0 
Twilight .. ni be een + Walter Maynard 8 0 
Kissing her Hair | eves POTeTeTITeTe Tiree - Ditto 8 0 
What saith the River.. ceesvesssneesess anon Teolin 8 0 
Song of Home .. 00 oc ce cecs ee ..-Maeder 2 6 
Hyun of St Utida’s Nuns. ereeerece ..B, Richards 3 0 
The Last Watch.. anne 5. A. Macfarren 2 6 
The Broken Ring +++eeee+Henry Smart 2 6 
Ih oa the Viott ot pring +-+A, Reichardt 4 0 
My ceeeeeen ence ee vo Gh Petren 8 0 
Gees of tee thes ..J. Barnett 3 0 

Cramer & Co. ‘Limited, ‘01, " Regent-street, Ww. 
CRAMER & CO.’S 
SACRED MUSIC. 

Madis 8. d. 
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SONGS OF THE RHINELAn) 
gTUDENTS: SONGS 
BUSGHEs SONGS 

BE oLets Re” SONGS 

Y Pes eetsore 
Quatre with special Symphonies and Accom. 


paniments by ALBERTO RANDEGGER, 


*PRAESS.A 2S by L. H. F. pu TERREAQy, 
German words attached. 





Now Published. 
TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der treue Tod.) 
THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tuy, 
THE MILL-WHEEL. (Jn einem kiuhlen Grund) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen ihn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesi 


THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahy, 
gehen.) 


THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht, 
10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 


11. HOME BELOVED. (Lied eines Landmanns in iy 
Ferne.) 


THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE. (Die Hoffnung.) 


MERRY AND WISE. 
bleiben.) 


16. THE SOLDIER’S LEAVETAKING. 
a ok dd. Soldat ) 


No. 


ear aae ep 


bad 


- 
ew 


_ 
- 


(Es kann ja nicht immer » 


(Abschied der 





17. LIAGO'S TOAST. (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


18. THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensangr 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN. 
und das Madchen. ) 


20. GLADNESS GIFT OF GODS. 


(Das Veildun 


(An die Freude.) 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER. 
The Series to be Continued. 





«There is more in them than in the vast majority of son 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”— 

«Both music and words are far in advance of the general m 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


CARL VELEY’S 
NEW PIANOFORTS PIECES. 





ad 
Mermaip’s Sone (from “ Oberon”) ....+.++ 2 6 
‘Tue Oxp Ciock on tHE Srairs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau).. covahsenetecssel 
Hesper; Nocturne .......eseceseeeeeeees 9 : 
Quaproon Dance ........- wig 0 Celecien Vane ae 
Drrro, as & Duet.........cee cece eeeees 5 ; 
La Promesse Downe (« Pensée Fugitive”). 3 ; 
Der Freyscuirz, Fantasia ........-+0++ 3 


“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of 
forte music that we have seen for very long. ry ot 
full of variety, without offering any obstacle to 


player, they enjoy the advantages essential to A 
Carl Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on three req 
aan the absence of difficulty, and commendable 


brevity.” —The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 


“* Admirable ome wi <me the student will find both pleas 
= improvement, and i his bility ee ned perisaen’ 
opportunity o ying his a 
oP Pne Orchestra, Dok, 28th 


Caamar & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





SONGS BY GUGLIELMO. 





Tue Roses, written by L. H. F. du Terreaux 3 ‘ 
Tue Tips. Duet for Soprano and Contralto. 30 
Words by Henry Ffrench......+++++++***’ 
COMPOSED BY P. D. quel 


“The words of ‘The Roses’ are very ry pretty, snl Se 
manner of Herrick. The muslo fe quite =P tet Lawn 


Fra it te fonnka ekative in the ealon eal 
demands the singer 
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CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 


Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


ing. | The Ploughboy. 
ay og | Be mine, dear Maid. 
Board in the Cradle of the! W elcome me home. 

Cherry ripe ! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 
| Beneath the Willow Tree. 
| Banks of Allan Water. 


Des . 
The aed hor’s weighed. 
The Thorn. 
]'d be a Butterfly 
Where the Bee sucks. 


No, 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching! Hark! I hear an Angel sing. 
home again, I’m lonely since my Brother 

The Mocking Bird. died. 

Peautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower. | Nelly Ray. 

Watching for Pa. Rock me to sleep, Mother. 
Come home, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May | Wait for the Waggon. 

Heautifu Isle of the Sea. | 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 


Evening Bells. 

| know a Bank. 

As it fell upon a Day. 
fhe Exile of Erin. 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE, 


Alice. 
The rose that opes at morn. 
A lowly youth. 


Annie, dear, good bye. 
The convent cell. 
Sweet Spirit, hear my prayer. 
Mary, ‘don't forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. 

ing. Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them, 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev’ry Day will I give thanks. 


Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

David Singing before Saul. i World of Changes. 

Author of Good, | O Lord, we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude. Light and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. |  Languish. 

Lamb of the Father. | 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. | There the silver’d waters roam. 


Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 
Water parted from the Sea, Just like love is yonder 
Is there a heart that never| rose. 


loved. There was a jolly Miller. 
The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 
Oh say not woman’s heart is| Ere around the huge oak. 
bought. 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary flowers their buds are My life is but a summer day. 
closi *Tis sweet to think. 
Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 


Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 

Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 

Who 1 ued Smooth is the moonlit sea. 
Ave 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love liesdream- | Gentle Annie. 
Gone are the Days. 


Hard Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 
more, 





Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. Forget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady, News from Home. 
Beaatitl Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
ie, 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 


The Gipsy’ 8 Home—‘“‘ Jessy In that Devotion—" Matilda..” 

Maid of the Silvry Mail— 
“‘The River Sprite.” 

My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
to Conquer.” 

Coo! says.the Gentle Dove— 


only a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- 
ing Queen.” 

Gone is the Calmness from my 
heart—‘ Matilda.” 


Keepthy Heart for me—** Rose;  ‘‘ Punchinello.” 

of Castille.” ; I've Watched him — ‘ Hel- 
He'll miss me—* She Stoops | vellyn.” 

to Conquer,” fhen the Elves at Dawn do 


For Her Sweet Sake—“ The 


pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Song.” 


| 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1sr. Ser. 


The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. 

pollection. Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
» | Mother bids me nd my | Fidelity. 

air. 


No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 


Sailor's Song, She never Told her Love. 
Wanderer, Why Asks my Fair One? 
pathy. Content. 





No, 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
“ a Ah, never deem my Love can 
My Mem’ ames wae Fond- | Jeannie | Les. 


7eBs 
Ot, think: not Love is light as Stand mY for Uncle Sam, my 


ae or 
Vado Ned} | Sonn Gaven Mee moid'ring to 




















CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 





No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The barp that once through! Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
Tara's halls. By that lake. 


Rich and rare were the gems Has sorrow thy young days 
she wore. | faded, 


The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
The last rose of summer. 
The minstrel boy. 

| The valley lay smiling. 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. Jerusalem the Golden. 
Hast thou cheered the broken- | The Pilgrims of the night. 


hearted. Graceful Consort. 
Nearer home. 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor's journal. 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Loveiy Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL 
J. P. KNIGHT. 
Poor Rosalie. 


The Emigrant’s Farewell. 
Shall I sing you a Song of the 


AND 


T’m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave. 
Pretty Dove. Past ? 

Woodman, spare that Tree ! The old Sexton. 
Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 
The Ivy Green. | 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 
Little Nell. Thy mem’ry comes like some 
Estelle. sweet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?’ Why do I love thee yet? 

Come out with me. Grace Darling. 

They have given youtoanother. Laurette. 

Blue eyed Nell. Whistle, and I'll come to you 
I can know thee no more. | my Lad, 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home. Bid me discourse. 
Should he upbraid. The Pilgrim of Love. 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will} Under the Willow she’s sleep- 
rock me to sleep. | ing. 

The old Pine Woods, Sweet Love, forget me not. 

Louisiana Bell. Old Bob Ridley. 

What is Home without a) The Song of the Rose. 
Mother ? | Kingdom coming. 

Lucy Lee. Why am I so happy. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 

De ole Kitchen, | Keemo Kimo, 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN SCOTTISH SONGS. 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wiltthou gang wi’ me ? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
oon. 

Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 


Auld lang syne. born. 
O, my love is likea red, red rose. | Green grow the rushes, O ! 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. Auld Robin Gray. 
John Anderson, my Jo. Roslin Castle. 
No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 
The Sea. The Deep, Deep Sea. 


The Death of Nelson, 
The Bay of Biscay. Qutward Bound. 


No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream. 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh Summer Night. 

Calmly the Day is dying. 

Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


The Last Watch, 





In whispers soft and light, 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended. 








| no. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 


Home beloved. 

The Mill-wheel. 
True unto Death. 
The Forget-me-not. 
Merry and wise, 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 


No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice. 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden. 
lago’s Toast. 

My Pipe. 


A little more Cider. Mother. 

Willie’s on the dark blue Sea. | Nelly Bly. 

Old Aunty Neal, Cornelia Cob. 

Susan Rayne. She sleeps in the Valley. 


Softly falle the Moonlight. Golden Years. 
Kiss, but never tell. Where has Lula gone ? 

Oh Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
you. Hair. 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srazet, W.; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & OO. 








SONG S5. 


EUSGGEE, e P, 
Angel land ...... 


A Voice from the Ocean. (e Pperer er rerrerer ry iets 
Calm and storm A Contrast) ie ne ce 6600 v-08 08 
Daughter of the Snow (‘* The Snowdrop”) . 

Go, forget me .. 
I would I were a ‘child ‘again’ 
Land of my love ... 
Little cares the Robin. Song | 
May time (s) ... 
Parting, The (Her last words a ; 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep B)... 
She wore a wreath of roses .. . . 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year's ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINTA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in € and D (s) ... 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song .. o64s0ba0 08 
Little Golden Hair ™ Venice) ‘in D'and B i (s) oe bn tihie <0 
Regret thee! .... “seuee 
Separation ......... 






ng by Maile. 1 


: Gillies) 





eee ee 


ocuuwwe 


(SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) ..... 
Charge, Chester, charge (B).. 
Day is done, The .c) .. 
Do you think of the days that are gone,  Feanie.. 
Hopes of my heart .. 
In the sunny hours of May .. at 00eens 
T dream of thee at morn, in A flat in) eo o8 eee 
Ditto, in F (ce) .. vs 5 00s 600 
I'll tell - why rad like to be a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in ded ) 
Ditto, in D .... > 
Miunesinger’s dream ‘w) 
Magic of a Flower, in F 
Ditto, in E flat (B) . 
O do not chide me ee 
Old Love and the new, “The . 








O tell me, shall my love be mine ..........sss0s 
Paquita, in E flat (1),.. 5 —- one 
Ditto, inc ... Ree a ee 
Priez pour Elle (Young Emmeline) (c ic) PITETEriTe Te aii: 
Pure in heart shall meet moned ere 
Rose of Ma 


Rhine Maiden, at ll don ig ea ag 
Spinning Wheel, EE OE waconnn- 64-00 462° 30.99980800- 08 
Wer TOU OO OLED on os 05 0g v0.90 20 09:cn.gn gees 00 oe. te 

Soldier’s Wife, The ° 

— night | silver light beautiful night (im 3 E flat 
and F) > . 

Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c) edit dob 60-06 660) 6) bCR SEES 

The Broken Ring, Song ‘c) WHIP MITTETETETR Te ee 

Thinking of thee (c) .... 

Through every chance and change (c) 

‘Two names, The 6ene 

Waiting for the Spring (c) .. eee 

Young Emmeline (Priez pour Elle) (c) Perri eTere rere ty) 


HATTON, J. L. 


A maiden stood aa the shore (s), (sung by Mame, 
Parepa) . ee eeeeeres 
Mennenaet, The, ‘i (sung by Pischek) oe bone pege 
Cariole, The, or Christmas sleigh ride ........++ 
Revenge ( B), (sung by Staudigl) .. 
Come live with me, and be my love, in B flat (a) . 
Ditto, in G, (sung by — —o ° Per eTeT etry 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, in C . 0900 200 e008 
Ditto, in E flat (7 7). bas vueen 
Tlow proudly they Il hear of this at home... cope eens 
King Christmas (B) .... ooeee 
Man of War (n), (sung by Herr Formes). ° 
Under the nwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) ( (2) ° 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) . 








BO BO Go BO BS BS BS PO Re OL Seo 


se eeee 







Who bringeth me fresh flowers ae Song 
I dreamt SS AES I 2» soe cesseveee 
Pauline’s Bong... ..cccccccccccccccccscccccecesccccescens 


Hope, sweet hope 0000 00 euien bene ovveceee 
SUE BO TOTO on cccccccgcccccecccceceecces en vevegecens 
TRO ORIN voce ccccccccecccsecceces 
The Bridal morn. 96009 00000000 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR 8. 
“es N bee sucks (from Shakespeare's “seas ") » 


Ditte in ® fag (sung by Miss Bani). “ 
Bride from the North 


eee eee ee eeee 


BO RO BS BS CO BS GF NO BD BO BO BO NO BS PO BO CORO COND 


Cee ee ee eens 


eee eee ee eeee 


GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (‘ Irene”) in E (8), 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is blowing (* Irene”) in Band G ) 
— than the morning . 
eater in his lowly Sache (# Irene”) in D and c Die) « 

For ack of gold he left 1" (“Irene”) in A and 
Gold and gray, in F and 
Hast thou seen the ae day ‘blushing (Th irene” o*) in & 

flat and C (s) .. mi Oa 0 00 09 88 
Hero to Lonaeer, in D and Cc. > 
Lark Song, The, in A and C (s 8). onbswhs e6abbestboe 
Le Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. English and French 

words . 


She alone ‘charmeth my sadness, ‘in G ‘and ¥ ().. ion a ti 
BLUMENTHAL, J. 


,inD.. ° 
(sung by Mame. Sherrington). epee 
lattice, Serenade, in EK flat (7) . 


ve me back my heart, ‘in G (8) Seeceece 
= by Mdme. renyyt ove 
Remember ‘ rays 
uital, in ¥ minor (*), egcanase oe ep 9eee 
Ditto, my minor, with simplified accompaniment (t), 
(sung by Mr. Sims Reeves 8) .. o 

The; py Fs EF sleey 

are not , Pp 
Thoughts of = in B flat and © (c “(eung by Mame. 
Wan clargual B)idcoccrecece 


LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, BEGENT STREET, W. 
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A Day-dream, 
Ditto, in F (s (8), 
th 
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RECENT WORKS 


J, I. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORES OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 6s.; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2a. 6d. ; by post, 28. 9d, 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s, 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 28.; by post, 28. %d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 64. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
hy post, 28. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLOKLES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
a. Od; by post, 2s 7d 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
Fr ESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria ; with a 
Virit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 28. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 
and 8. BASIL New and Second, Edition. 6s.; by post, 
6s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4%. 2d 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 


and other 


WILKINSON'S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. IL, Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 58. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d, 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Charch. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
‘Tales by the Author of ‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d. ; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 


RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 


Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, ls. 7d, 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUME OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867, being Vol. 2 of the New Series. 13s, 6d. ; by 


Post, lis. 6d. 
THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. 
Edited by the Rev. W, J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. 1. On Parspytentanism and Invingism. 
Vol. LL. On Anapartism, the LyperenpEnts, and the QuAKERSs, 
Vol, IU, On Mernopism and SwepenxporGians. 
Each 8s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s, 10d. 


Vols. 1V. and V. On Romanism, 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 


THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev, Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 48, 3d. 

pR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
being the Sequel to ‘Tas Biss axp irs LyTerraerers.” 
3s. 6d. ; by Post, Se. 10d, 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
W. J. trons, D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul's, 38. 6d. ; by 
post, 3s. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90."—British Magazine. 7.; by 
post, 7s. 5d. 

ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s, ; by post, 7s, 6d. 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 


ERASSLATED, Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 
qs 


IN CE N SE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 
agreeable to Scripture and Antiquity, and the Law of the 
Present English Church, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, Is, 8d. 


Each 4s, 6d. ; 








IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 


PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 


=e 


f be ROSE OF SAVOY. Drawing-room 


for Young Ladies. Music by Luiat Boapng, Tha 


Musical Play is specially adapted for School 
Evening-parties, Pre eanitations, 
mezzo-soprano, contralto—and chorus. 

with adaptable scenery; the music light and ‘5 
handsome cover, with illustrated title-page. Price 5, nett. 


It contains three principal TOles—gopp 
The play is i One ser 


Cramer & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, w, 


FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vi, 


A 
L Se THROUGH i. pe nee 6d. 5 and « 
Marpen’s Prayer,” 38. oc ptations in Englia 
favourite airs. from 


Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww, 





Line Engravings, superbly bound in cloth, £ 8. d. 

PUES . Ge enekes ee deena itd Coen os, ar ae 
Photographs from the Original Drawings, 

in Portfolio........ ceecccccccccees ~ Pe 
Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 

as Water-colour Drawings .......... 1212 0 
Artists’ Proofs before Letters,in Portfolio 15 15 0 





Lonpon : 
EDWARD MOXON, SON, & CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 


THE BEST CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 





GALOP. 
THE VELOCIPEDE 
COMPOSED BY W. ©. LEVEY. 


QUADRILLE. 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 


COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 





SONG. 
THE TINKLING OF THE BELL, 


COMPOSED BY W. C. LEVEY. 





Performed with the greatest suecess in the new Drury 
Lane Pantomime, *‘ Puss in Boots.” 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 


et NOW R sie DY, 
CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz . - .. CHartes Goprrey. 
Le Sapbir Quadrille .. ee ee ee ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop ne ve ee ” ” 
No. 2. 


Geratp STan.ey. 
CAaLicorT. 
Geratp STaNLey. 
DLER. 
Henri pe VILLIERS. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. - we 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by 
The Woodland Whispers Waltzes 

Les Rats Quadrilles ~ 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop .. 


No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes oe - +» Hewat ps Vitirers. 
The Schubert Quadrilles .. oe és os ” 
The Oaks Galo - ae “ os ~~ 90 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .. oe »” ” 
No, 4. 
The William Tell Quadrille Lure: Agpiti. 


i pene eae minaret a 
STAM Ei hetiidteic | cc co. to. to 4 
La Farfaletta, Polke-Maswia .. .. » 4 ‘ 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, dc., Price 2s. 


12 JAGD 


Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 








J.T. HAYS, Lyall Place, Beten-bquase, SW. 


as 


BRIGHTON. 


—— 


CRAMER & CO.S§ 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROONS 
64, WEST STREET. 





A large Stock of First-class Instr. 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale 
Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description om 
their Three Years’ System. 


Pianofortes and Harmoniums let ou 
on Hire from One Month, 


Repairs and Contracts for Tuning 


undertaken. 


Subscribers’ names received for Cramer's 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, whic 
entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 





CRAMER & CO.’S8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, 


PARIS, 1867. 


THE CROSS OF THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR 
CONFERRED UPON 
THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 






THE VERY HIGHEST PRIZE, 
ABOVE ALL MEDALS. 
y f th leled Machines now ins it 
ally mr rine mt Fi rey Machine jenanteet. vn] 
is. Illustrated prospectus and samples of work gratis 
post free. 
GROVER & BAKER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
150, Regent Street, London, W.; 
59, Bold Street, Liverpool, 





These Machines, and the work done upon them, have newt 





failed to receive the first premium over all competitors where 
ex 

eS wd 

East 


T= CULTIVATION OF TEA in the 10 
Indies is an important feature, and the EAST 
TEA COMPANY have, on account of its great 
exquisite flavour, promoted its sales by po Bm 
Company are now selling Assam, Cachar, ein 
the reduced duty—viz., from 28. 8d. to 38. 6a. per Ib 
Teas as ot ta. 08. Th sod eee. 
Warehouses, 9, GREAT ST. HELEN’S CH 
Bishopsgate. 


= TT 


i jo. 55, 
Printed and pabiichad Mes JaMEs onus, of Ni bey 


ae. 


Bis TE | 











201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Golden-square, in of M 
office of Swirt & Co., 55, aforesaid. 
January 9th, 1869, ; 
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